





Had it 
with the 
hotshots ? 


Burnt up over the taste of your ¢ igarette? 








Then you're ready for Kools. Kools live up to their name 

In fac t, the y re the only 

cigarettes with the taste of extra coolness 
Thanks to 28 rich tobaccos, just the r ght 
amount of menthol and Kool’s own filter. 
So, next time make it Kool time 

and enjoy the coolest taste 


in any cigarette. 


Come up to the 
Kool taste 
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Funny. Some people 
still think a Diners Club Card 
is just for beautiful meals. 


You can jet over to the French Alps on a Diners 
Card. And climb a mountain. 


You can charge the plane tickets. The car waiting 
for you at the airport. The gas and oil. The bed 
at the hotel. 


The gifts you'll bring home for the kids. 

And if home is St. Louis or Winnipeg or anywhere 
else, a Diners Card is still all the credit you need. 
You can use it to charge more things at more places 
in more countries than any other credit card. 

It’s the most international credit card in the world. 
After all these years, one way or another, we're 


going to let people know you can do more than 
dine on a Diners Card. 


(| Maybe we should change our name. 


Use Diners /Fugazy Travel to take care of your travel 
arrangements. Offices all over the world. For a Diners Club 
Credit Card application, write: Diners Club, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, N.Y. 10019. 











And the most important 


lesson is how boxes can 
save you money. 
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you really ought to get in touch with us 


Northern Pacific Railway 
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Timken Company 


alinounces 


increased bearing 
life. 


You can be sure of greater reliability from the Timken’ bearings you're 
using now—exactly as you're using them now. You can expect to 
calculate longer bearing life without paying more for it—or having to 
make a single design change. 





And in new designs, you can cram the required capacity into a 
smaller space and pay less for it in the bargain! Bearing load carrying 
capacities are now increased up to 33% on more than 80% of all Timken 
bearing part numbers. A load rating increase of 259% more than doubles 
the calculated bearing life. 


How can we be sure? We made improvements in uniform proces 
sing, in steel making, crowned rollers and bearing 
geometry. And we proved the results through 
a worldwide quality audit program, fol- 
lowed by laboratory ‘‘life’’ tests and 
confirmed by actual field experience. 

Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. ® —_—— 
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TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
















Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Are these men 
contractors 
or bankers’ 


First of all, Jim Bourke, Phil Sparling The benefits are clear. 
and their associates at The First 
National Bank of Chicago are 
bankers. Banking is their business. 


We talk your language because 

it's our business to keep up to date 
on your industry's problems and 
But they know the financial credit needs. We're ready to help 
complexities of the construction you—quickly. 

industry as well as they know 
banking. They've spent much of 
their careers helping contractors 
solve financial problems. 


When you want to talk to bankers 
who know your industry and talk 
your language, just call The First. 


That makes the difference in 

doing business with The First. 
We're organized to specialize in over 
100 businesses and industries. 

We have been since 1905. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Men are reluctant 
to give up their Corinas... 


s, 


You run only one risk when you smoke 
a Corina® People may think you're stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. It 
doesn’t. But because you'll tend to hold 
onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even 
resort to a toothpick to extract a last 
and still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part 
with their Corina? Mildness and 
flavor. < 

It’s only fair to tell you what 
gives Corina its mild, mature fla- 
yor. Tobacco. Specially grown, 
specially blended to a 
special balance, then 
deftly rolled so the full, 
fragrant flavor comes 
through mild and easy. 

The best proof is that 
last Corina inch. Since it’s so 
mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first 
inch and the second and the 
third are all the way down. 

Corina is the living end. 





they're that mild. 





Simone 
is the company that 
makes life easier for 


Presidents. 


All kinds of presidents have all > 
kinds of space problems. He has his. 
You have yours. 

But yours can be solved with one 
phone call to Simone. 

Our team of analysts will analyze 
your problems. And suggest solutions. 

Our land department will find the 
site. And as they look, they'll consider 
everything from labor availability to 
land costs. 

Our designers will design. Our oe 
engineers will engineer. Our builders will build your building. 

And you may move in. On a guaranteed date. At a guaranteed 
price. 

If you wish, we'll even finance it for you. 

It’s the fastest, most economical way a president can solve his 
company’s space problems. 

Since Simone does all the work, what's left for you to do? 
Just make an executive decision to make that phone call. 

[It’s that easy, Mr. President. 

The Simone Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday June 19 

MR. 100,000 VOLTS—GILBERT BECAUD 
(ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.).* Sizzling Frenchman 
Bécaud, who often composes his own 
songs, sings his recent splash hit, Sond 
and Sea, in this international variety show. 
Also featured: Singers Joao Gilberto (Bra- 
zil) and Lill Lindfors (Sweden). 


Thursday, June 20 

CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIES (CBS. 9- 
11 p.m.) Call Me Bwana (1963). Bob 
Hope drops in the rough of an African jun- 
gle with Golf Champ Arnold Palmer. 
Anita Ekberg helps them caddie along, 

DEAN MARTIN PRESENTS THE GOLDDIGGERS 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Everybody, from Shir- 
ley Temple to Bonnie and Clyde, not to 
mention the Golddigger singing-and-danc- 
ing lovelies, is represented in this new 
variety series based on tunes and events 
of the 30s. Comedian Paul Lynde guest- 
stars, Joey Heatherton and Frank Sinatra 
Jr. co-host, Premiére. 


Friday, June 21 

THE NEW AMERICAN CATHOLIC (NBC. 10- 
11 p.m.). The network’s news cameras 
range far and wide, from an underground 
“action” Mass in Washington, D.C., to 
Oklahoma, where a group of former Ben- 
edictine nuns have transformed themselves 
into “Sisters for Christian Service.” in 
this program delineating the new mood 
and trends of Catholicism in America. 
Bishop James Shannon of Minneapolis 
speaks for the church; other views are ex- 
pressed by a variety of clergymen. 


Saturday. June 22 

CANADIAN OPEN GOLF TOURNAMENT 
(CBS, 4-6 p.m.). (Concluding on Sunday, 
same time.) The five finishing holes of 
the last two days of the $125,000 Ca- 
nadian Open Golf Tournament, at the St. 
George Golf and Country Club, Toronto. 
Defending champion is Billy Casper. 


Sunday, June 23 
THE SUMMER BROTHERS SMOTHERS SHOW 
(CBS, 9-10 p.m.), Doleful Comedian Pat 
Paulsen joins Singer Glen Campbell in a 
song-and-comedy hour in which the Broth- 
ers themselves appear as guests along with 
Nancy Sinatra and Joey Bishop. 


Monday, June 24 

THE CITIES (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). In a three- 
part series (last two on June 25 and 26), 
Walter Cronkite reports on the urban cri- 
sis. In the first program, the attrition of 
a city is examined: the second focuses on 
the “Crisis in Black and White” and the 
third on ways to improve cities of today 
and in the future. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

JOE EGG. When two persons cannot 
deal with each other directly, they some- 
limes focus their attentions on a_ third 
party. Zena Walker and Donal Donnelly 
exhibit stage expertise as a man and wife 
who try to speak to each other through 
their hopelessly crippled child. An unlike- 
ly theme for a comedy but, in Peter 


* All times E.D.T, 


2 


Nichols’ 
works, 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. Beckoned to Elsinore they know 
not why, Tom Stoppard’s neo-Elizabethan 
protagonists wander through _ historical 
events looking for significance and through 
their lives in search of identity. John 
Wood, Brian Murray and Paul Hecht share 
with the audience each nuance of mean- 
ing. each streak of mordant wit. 


Of Broadway 


MUZEEKA is a fable. contemporary in sen- 
sibility, modern in metaphor, and haunt- 
ing in its humor. John Guare mixes whim- 
sy and horror as his hero trips on the 
way to his destiny, lands first in the sub- 
urbs and finally in Viet Nam. 

THE MEMORANDUM. While amusing. this 
fantasy is crossed with currents of chill- 
ing reality, in describing a bureaucracy 
after the introduction of an artificial lan- 
guage. Czech Playwright Vaclav Havel’s 
social satire is intelligently mounted at Jo- 
seph Papp’s Public Theater. 


MUSIC 


Despite the threat of a proposed travel 
tax, more than a million Americans have 
applied for passports to go abroad this 
year. Those bound for summertime Eu- 
rope will find a melodious welcome just 
about anyplace they decide to visit. Some 
selected samples: 

BATH FESTIVAL (June 19-29), 106 miles 
west of London, is guided by Yehudi Men- 
uhin through a chamber and symphonic 
series that includes Mozart's one-act op- 
era, The Impresario, Stravinsky's L’His- 
toire du Soldat and a program of Vien- 
nese waltzes, 

EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 
(Aug. 18-Sept. 7) this year explores the 
compositions of Franz Schubert and Ben- 
jamin Britten. A concert version of Schu- 
bert’s rarely heard opera, Alfonso und 
Eytrella, is scheduled for Sept. 7, follow- 
ing a virtual Who's Who among artists, 
orchestras and opera companies in a gen- 
erally classics-oriented program. 

GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL (May 3-Aug. 
4) combines snob appeal with top-notch 
opera. New productions of Tchaikovsky's 
Eugene Onegin and Mozart's Die Ent- 
fiitrung aus dem Serail spell Cavalli's 
L’Ormindo and Donizetti's Anna Bolena. 

HOLLAND FESTIVAL (June 1S-July 9) takes 
place in four Dutch cities. Its imaginative 
programming includes four concerts de- 
voted entirely to works of Berg, Schoen- 
berg and Webern, played by The Hague 
Residentie Orchestra under Pierre Boulez 
in Scheveningen: three Debussy cycles in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague, 
More conventional fare by the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra: dance and opera (from 
Rameau’s Platée to Schoenberg's Moyes 
and Aaron) is also offered. 

BAYREUTH (July 25-Aug. 28) offers a 
new production by Wolfgang Wagner of 
Die Meistersinger under Karl Béhm’s ba- 
ton, a Ring cycle conducted by Lorin 
Maazel, Parsifal under Pierre Boulez’s mu- 
sical direction, plus a Lohengrin and Tris- 
ran und Isolde. 

MUNICH (June 22 to Aug. 10) is one con- 
tinuous Fest, starting with Karl Richter’s 
Bach Festival une 22-30) through cham- 
ber music at Nymphenburg Palace July 6- 
25) to the Bayerische Staatsoper's ambi- 


quasi-autobiographica! play, it 


tious selection of operas ranging from 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice to Berg's Lulu, 
via a sprinkling of operas by Munich's 
own Richard Strauss July 16-Aug. 10). 

LUCERNE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL (Aus. 
14-Sept. 8) is long on notable artists 
(Artur Rubinstein, Herbert von Karajan. 
William Steinberg, Isaac Stern) and short 
on program ideas, Still, the air is crisp 
und the execution usually exemplary at 
the picturesque lakeside resort. 

TOURAINE FESTIVAL (June 28-July 5), 
Meslay, central France, held in a barn 
built by monks in 1220, has scheduled per- 
formances by Pianists Sviatoslav Richter 
and Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli, Vi- 
olinist. Henryk Szeryng, Soprano Evelyn 
Lear and her husband, Baritone Thomas 
Stewart. 

MENTON (Aug. 1-24) on the French Riv- 
iera, Chamber music in the square of St. 
Michel's Church pleases the ear while a 
breathtaking view of the port and nearby 
lemon groves fascinates the eye. 

SPOLETO (June 27-July 14). The elev- 
enth season of the Festival of Two Worlds 
in the Umbrian hills opens with a new pro- 
duction of Wagner's Tristan und Isolde 
staged by Gian Carlo Menotti, whose ap- 
proach to the opera is “romantic,” and 
who intends to stress its “erotic and youth- 
ful theme.” Other highlights: noon cham- 
ber music, a triple bill of Avant-Garde 
Composer Luciano Berio’s Laborintus H, 
Golfredo Petrassi’s Esrri and Henry Pous- 
seur'’s Response. 

SALZBURG (July 26-Aug. 30). The usual 
heavy dose of Mozart, seasoned with the 
three Bs, and occasionally spiced with 
early 20th century compositions is the 
diet prepared by such expert chefs as the 
Vienna Philharmonic under Herbert von 
Karajan, the Berlin Philharmonic under 
George Szell, and star soloists. 

DUBROVNIK (July 10-Aug. 25). The his- 
toric Adriatic seaport offers an array of 
opera, dance and music that includes the 
Moscow Philharmonic, the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theater, London’s Ama- 
deus Quartet and Zubin Mehta conduct- 
ing the Belgrade Philharmonic. 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stan- 
ley Kubrick's stunning film, which defines 
man’s past and describes his future, uses 
some of the most mind-bending visual ef- 
fects in motion-picture history. 

PETULIA. The city of San Francisco is 
clearly the star of this whimsical, some- 
times bitter Richard Lester film about 
the switched-on love affair of a middle- 
aged doctor (George C. Scott) and a 
kooky young wife Julie Christie). 

LES CARABINIERS. Blending some doc- 
umentary footage with his own, not al- 
together somber view of war, Director 
Jean-Lue Godard comes up with an art- 
ful portrait of man in combat that may 
be his best film since Breathless. 

THE FIFTH HORSEMAN IS FEAR. A stark, 
symbolic tale of the Nazi occupation of 
Crechoslovakia. raised to a high level of 
creative cinema by the measured skill of 
Writer-Director Zbynék Brynych. 

BELLE DE JOUR. Luis Bunuel, the aging 
Spanish director. fills this baroque piece 
of pornography about the obsessive fan- 
tasies of a young wife (Catherine De- 
neuve) with some of his most elegant 
fetishist jokes and anticlerical broadsides. 

THE ODD COUPLE. Neil Simon's Broad- 
way hit about an alimony-poor  sports- 
writer (Walter Matthau) and his divorce- 
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Only Air Express can give you so many unique 
advantages. Because it’s the only air shipping serv- 
ice that’s a combination of REA Express and all 36 
scheduled airlines. 

For instance, there’s pickup and delivery. Both 
are always included at no extra cost. And if you're 
sending from one major market to another, deliv- 
ery is an overnight matter. 


One air shipping service 
stands out from 
the bunch. 


Then there’s our priority benefit. That means 
that right after U.S. Air Mail, your package is next 
on the plane—the first plane out. 

What do you pay for all this uniqueness? Nothing 
more than our regular low rates. But what's low? 
In many cases, we’re even lower than truck. 

So next time you're shipping something, don’t 
just “express” it by air. Air Express it. 


Air Express 


Division of REA Express 


























F380 —Holder of 7 world speed records. 


sports bred for family fun 


ft} Datsun’s famed “four on 
r excitement to economy 
positive yet light and 
sure control... 


it's fun from the first shi 
the floor’ brings sports ca’ 
driving. Smooth as butter.. on 
easy to use You start faster, have 
as mileage 
pear of the fine car features that —_ psa 
the Value Car of the Year Fully indepen e _ 
suspension “glues you to the roa 
96 h.p. OHC engine most power 
in its class! Front disc brakes! 
Get the best of both worlds 


4-door room, 
economy ...am 

fun, too! $1 996* 

delivered complete. 


*Pius license, tax, Walt, local freight, if any. 


What! 


You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Investment Company Institute, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 








hound buddy Wack Lemmon) ts trans 
ferred to the screen virtually intact, al- 
though Actor Matthau’s comic genius 
more than compensates for the static 


MISE EN SCONE 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
ENDERBY, by Anthony Burgess. A jaun- 


ty account of the taming of a poet, 
demonstrating with scurrilous charm that 
an artist is a man who expresses for all 
men their unbuttoned true selves 

TRUE GRIT, by Charles Portis. High camp 
comes artfully close to original Amer- 
icana in this yarn of a sassy 14-year-old 
Arkunsan heroine who avenged the mur- 
der of her daddy back in the 1870s. 

RED SKY AT MORNING, by Richard Brad 
ford. The theme is familiar—an adoles- 
cent’s search for manhood—but the tell- 
ing. in this first’ novel, is tender and 
humorous 

FORBIDDEN COLORS, by Yukio Mishima 
A diabolic story of a staggeringly hand- 
some young homosexual who systemati- 
cally attracts and frustrates women, cun- 
ningly told by an author who is Japan's 
answer to Papa-san’ Hemingway 

TOWARD A DEMOCRATIC LEFT, by Mi 
chael Harrington. The political evangelist 
who roused the conscience of the U.S. on 
behalf of the poor (The Other America) 
here turns to proposals for reshaping 
American political and economic life 
through the creation of a new party im 
bued with social concern, Some of his 
vision is overly visionary, but there can 
be no doubting the author's passionate 
concern 

KING, QUEEN, KNAVE by Vladimir Na- 
bokov. The eternal love triangle gets some 
witty twists in this first’ English-language 
edition of a novel written in 1928. when 
the Russian-born prose master was a 28- 
year-old émigré living in Berlin. 

THE ARMIES OF THE NIGHT, by Norman 
Mailer, With unabashed language and un- 
blushing candor, the author delineates his 
own mock-heroic role during last fall's 
peace ussault on the Pentagon 

LYTTON STRACHEY, by Michael Holroyd 
The madly eccentric life and odd times 
of the author of Eminent Victorians, over- 
whelmingly documented in 1,229 improb 
ably fascinating pages 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. Airport, Hailey (2 last week) 
2. Couples, Updike (1) 

3. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
4. Topaz, Uris (4) 

5. Testimony of Two Men, ¢ aldwell (S$) 
6. Vanished, Knebel (6) 
The Confessions of Not Turner, 
Styron (7) 

&. Tune, Durrell 

9. Christy, Marshall (9) 
10. The Tower of Babel, West (10) 


NONFICTION 

1. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (2) 
2. Iberia, Michener (7) 

3. The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 

4. The Right People, Birmingham (3) 

5. Our Crowd, Birmingham (6) 

6. The Center, Alsop 

7. The French Chef Cookbook, Child (4) 
&. The Double Helix, Watson (5) 

9. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (8) 
10. Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 

Chichester (9) 
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Amazing 200th Anniversary Limited Time Offer 


SAVE 30% 


on this luxurious new edition of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The finest edition in 200 years—bound in durable, hand-tooled calfskin. 










You get all 24 volumes 
now...direct from 

the publisher...pay later 
on easy Book a Month 
Payment Plan 


Yes, during our 200th Anniversary 
Celebration, Britannica is offering 
generous discounts on its fine, richly 
gilded leather bindings — for example, 
you can save 30% on this luxurious new 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
bound in durable, hand-tooled calfskin. 
This latest edition of Britannica — the 
greatest treasury of knowledge 

ever published — is being offered on a 
remarkable direct-from-the-publisher plan. 
Amazing Savings Opportunity. You may 
wonder how we're able to make this truly 
amazing 200th Anniversary offer. First, 
because we hope for great demand on 
these luxurious, fine bindings, we would 
expect to materially reduce our costs. And, 
because we would like every youngster to 
have the advantages of this great encyclopaedia 
— to help with homework and to answer questions 
— we pass these savings on to you. All 24 volumes 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica will be placed in your 
home NOW... you pay /ater on convenient budget 
terms. It’s as easy as buying a book a month, 
Thousands of Subjects and Illustrations For Homework and 
Household Help. In the new edition of Britannica, you will find 
thousands of subjects that you and your family will refer to in the 
course of your normal day-to-day affairs. For example, you'll 
find special articles on household budgets, interior decorating, 
medicine and health, home remodeling, and child care. 

For students, Britannica is indispensable. And the new 
edition is the most readable, interesting and easy to use in our 
entire history. It develops the active, alert minds that bring 
success in school and later life. 

The latest edition offers more than 22,000 magnificent 
illustrations—thousands in vivid color. The atlas section 
contains the finest, most current maps available. With 
36.000,000 words—the work of some 10,200 of the world’s 
great authorities—Britannica is the largest, most complete 


) FREE! 


reference work published in America. . 
: w fo 
Also, may we send you our special new 200th Anniversary Mail attached card pate : 
Preview Booklet which pictures and describes the latest Special New Preview Booklet 
edition? For your free copy and complete information about and complete details on this remarkable offer. 





this amazing offer available only during our 200th Anniversary card is detached, write to Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
year, simply mail the attached postage-paid card now. Dept. 871-X, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


We didn’t break 
Its spirit. 
We just tamed it. 


F 


We made Soft Whiskey soft. "i" 
But it’s still 86 proof. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


A. Shapley 


N response to many requests from 

readers, TIME is making available 
reproductions of last week's cover 
portrait by Artist Louis Glanzman 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. The 
black-and-white copies, 15 in. by 20 
in., will carry neither the TIME lo- 
gotype nor the magazine's familiar 
border. They may be obtained by 
sending $1 to Time Cover Enlarge- 
ment, Box 668, Radio City Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. At Mrs. 
Kennedy's request, all proceeds will 
go to a Robert F. Kennedy Me- 
morial Fund, which his family is 
establishing to support the causes 
for which he fought. 

As noted in this week's Education 
section, commencement _ speakers 
fanned out across the U.S. to offer 
earnest advice to this year's grad- 
uates. Among the speakers were two 
from Time Inc. 
> Andrew Heiskell, Chairman of the 
Board, addressed a predominantly 
Negro audience at Shaw University, 
a Baptist college in Raleigh, N.C. 
Said Heiskell: “You black graduates 
who leave here—you black students 
who will follow—face a society 
whose institutions go hand in hand 
with a history of debasement, dis- 
crimination, deceit, hypocrisy and 
bigotry. The opportunity is for this 
generation of black Americans to re- 
make the society. Those who take a 
lesser view underestimate the sig- 
nificance, or even the dimension, of 
the change that has taken place. For 
this generation has discovered itself, 
and in its newly found, self-gained 
pride lies the promise of altering the 
black man’s role. You have over- 
come. Now you must overtake.” 

Heiskell urged the students to 
“honor individuality, while you op- 
pose an individual or his group 
for it has made you yourself. Honor 
your father and mother, and their 
parents before them, while you de 
spise what was done to them—for 
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they have given you your persever- 
ance and strength. And bless your 
color—for in the history of nations 
it will forever be known that it was 
the black American who caused the 
reformation of this society—and the 
restoration of this republic to the 
principles on which it was founded.” 
>» Hedley Donovan, Editor-in-Chief 
of Time Inc., who addressed grad- 
uates of the University of Roch- 
ester, talked to them about their 
“contract” with the U.S. presidency. 
Donovan noted “a deepening par- 
adox in our American system. We 
have been getting more and more de- 
pendent, as a nation, on a strong 
presidency; at the same time we have 
been becoming a more and more 
democratic society.” 

Observing that there are 33 mil- 
lion people in the U.S. who now 
have some college education, Don- 
ovan said that there has been “a 
vast diffusion of education and in- 
fluence, and a multiplication of de- 
cision-making places throughout our 
society. Yet at the same time, the 
growing complexity of the problems 
we face at home and abroad, and 
the heavy emotional content of these 
problems, makes the moral leader- 
ship of the President more and more 
often the crucial factor. You will 
lead Presidents no less than being 
led by them,” Donovan concluded 
“Hold Presidents and yourselves, 
then, to the highest standards of civ- 
ic courage, compassion and honor.” 
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The Real Problem 


Sir: 1 was sitting alone in a perimeter ob- 
servation tower in Viet Nam when I 
heard of the tragic and violent death of 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy [June 14]. 
How and why can death be so prevalent 
in an advanced civilization such as ours? 
At that moment, my attention became 
fixed on the M-60 machine gun which rest- 
ed, black and suddenly very ugly, in front 
of me. I wondered when I would have to 
kill or be killed. 

I was disgusted with myself, for had | 
the courage of a Kennedy or a King, I 
would be fighting this war at home with 
words, rather than in a perimeter tower 
with guns. With that thought in mind, I 
pledged myself to peace—and at that 
same time felt very hypocritical, for I 
knew full well that when it came right 
down to it I would have to do my talk- 
ing with the M-60. 

(A/1C) RicHarp W. CLATWORTHY 

US.A.F. 
A.P.O., San Francisco 


Sir: Bonnie and Clyde are glorified in an 
“artistically creative” movie, civil disobe- 
dience is condoned by churchmen, chil- 
dren are allowed to do whatever they 
please so as not {fo injure their develop- 
ment as total persons, and American 
youths are justified when they seek free- 
dom without responsibility as a way of 
life; yet the nation expresses shock at 
one man taking another's life. Come now, 
if a disease is allowed to spread, why 
such surprise when it kills? 
James L. TELFER 

Public Relations Director 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: Only because I wept so for John 
Kennedy, I have not enough tears to 
weep for Bobby Kennedy, for Martin Lu- 
ther King, for the .young men in Viet 
Nam, for the poor, for President Johnson 
and those others who today bear such 
heavy burdens and who, while still living, 
suffer character assassination. Or to weep 
for those of us who mistake anarchy for 
dissent and free speech or violence for 
justice. 


Columbia, S.C. 


MICHAEL A, SHELL 


Sir Is there a way in which we Amer- 
icans approve of assassination? May it 
not lie in our enjoyment of the feeling of 
national unity that comes from a com- 
mon feeling of personal involvement in a 
great tragedy? Christendom is or was unit- 


ed by a feeling of personal involvement 
in Christ’s tragedy. Are our assassinations 
sacramental? 

A Davin MULROY 
East Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: America is not sick. It is not just 
this country that is violent, or society in 
the 1960s. Pointing fingers at the U.S. is, 
seemingly, a favorite pastime in today’s 
world, and the people from other coun- 
tries who do it forget or ignore their 
own past. One need not enumerate the 
bloody history of England or France, the 
revolution of 1917 in Russia, the con- 
quistadores of Spain, the banana repub- 
lics of Latin America, the wars of in- 
dependence in Africa, the dynastic wars 
in China, the long conflicts in Europe, to 
establish such an obvious truth. 

The problem in America is: you are al- 
ways the last ones to want to recognize 
that something is wrong. The ideals of de- 
mocracy, good, country and family have 
been instilled in you for so long that it is 
taking you an undue time to account for 
the evil, unmovable, base nature of hu- 
man beings. We are beasts and so shall 
we remain as long as somebody's wife is 
better looking than ours; as long as a 
neighbor has a better car than ours; as 
long as our shouting for a principle or 
idea is overtaken by someone who shouts 
louder; as long as we may feel that there 
are weaker beasts willing to be told, to 
be led, to be directed. We have been like 
that from prehistoric man to the scholars 
of today. Because this country has re- 
fused to accept that fact for so long, its 
outbursts shock you and surprise you, 
You have always had an image of inno- 
cence, of overgrown children and maybe 
fev reveled in it because innocence is re- 
ated to purity of motives. 

America is waking up to the facts of 
life and it doesn’t like it. I don’t either. 
But, as the hippies put it, that’s the way 
it is, that’s where it’s at. 

JEAN PIERRE FRANKENHUIS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Of Ferment & the Future 


Sir: Are we really “The Cynical Idealists 
of °68” [June 7], or are we the frightened 
realists who see beyond "68? Are we really 
those who “may be guided by lofty ideals 
but offer no pragmatic programs?” I won- 
der what was said of the Pilgrims when 
they came to the New World as idealists, 
indecisive? Let us be thankful for the “cre- 


ative ferment.” 
Barry I. Goin, '68 
University of Cincinnati 
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Sir: I must admit that I was sorely dis- 
appointed by your portrayal of the grad- 
uating Class of 1968. I ask you, what 
percentage of the graduates look like that 
long-haired, bearded, psychedelic “freak- 
out” on your cover? Our society is sick 
with the pseudo intellectuals, acid heads 
and hippies. 

Thank God for the straight people (the 
majority of the 1968 graduating class) 
who will provide the stable hinges to 
which our society has always clung. 

T. STEVEN LALE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir; You select a highly unrepresentative 
sample of students, project as reality the 
mood of befuddled old-style liberalism in 
the face of New Left propaganda, decide 
to trust the mythological student you cre- 
ate on a flimsy basis, namely his “aware- 
ness” and “commitment.” You fail to 
give credit to conservative activist stu- 
dents, who outnumber S.D.S. members by 
more than 5 to |. Further, you fail to 
mention that there are students who in- 
tellectually envision the solutions to “bu- 
reaucracy” and “dehumanization” in addi- 
tion to the few whose inarticulate rav- 
ings and uncritical grasp of history dom- 
inate your pages. There are many among 
us who do not erupt with empty slogans 
and undirected fury before a world not 
understood. 
VERONICA MILLER 

New Orleans 


Sir: I'm sure that the article hit hard at 

the older generation, but they have a hard- 

er blow to anticipate—the class of "69. 
MarGarer R. SUTHERLAND, '69 

Loyola University of the South 

New Orleans 


Brute In Perspective 


Sir: Having had the privilege of know- 
ing and working with Lieut. General Vic- 
tor H. Krulak, it was particularly pleas- 
ing to me to read Time's evaluation of 
this remarkable man [June 7). You have 
presented “The Brute” briefly and in true 
perspective as a Marine and patriot. When 
a former Navy man expresses sentimen- 
tality concerning a news story about a 
Marine, you must understand that he 
speaks with conviction, 
E. Ropert ANDERSON 

San Diego 


Patterning Problems 


Sir: Although I am correctly described 
in your article about “Patterning” (May 
31) as a critic of the Doman-Delacato 
methods, I would like to clarify several 
points. 

So far as I am aware, Doman and De- 
lacato have never claimed to have ef- 
fective treatment methods for two of 
their three categories (psychotic and brain- 
deficient), but only for the brain-injured 
group. Not every child is put through the 
full patterning and creeping-crawling ear- 
ly stages. 

You stated that the Institutes with- 
drew from the controlled, comprehensive 
study that was intended to compare the ef- 
ficacy of their methods with others. Ac- 
cording to the report of the principal 
investigator who coordinated the study, 
they withdrew their agreement fo the orig- 
inal design, resulting in cancellation of 
the study by the other groups involved. 

You correctly indicated that ten or- 
ganizations had endorsed the critical offi- 
cia! statement, but listed only seven in 
your footnote, omitting the American 
Academy of Neurology, American Acad- 
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Could you 


use Pat Branch? 


She can type an order, 
produce invoices, 
update a mailing list, 


prepare ma 


ent reports, 


and help keep track of 82,000 things. 
Allat once! 


Of course, she gets a lot of help from 
her machine. 

The 2201 FLExowriTER* automatic 
writing machine by Friden. 

Pat works for Modern Talking Pic- 
tures Service, in one of their branch 
film libraries. Modern equipped their 
principal branches with 2201's to 
speed the flow of paperwork in- 
volved in distributing 82,000 movies 
to over 200,000 groups. 

The 2201's ability to read and au- 
tomatically type routine 
customer data (name, 
address, etc.) from ei- 
ther paper tape or 
edge-punched cards 
has meant that every 
order Pat types now 


10 





takes 80% fewer keystrokes. And 
60% less time. 

While Pat is busy with the order, 
the 2201 is busy punching another 
tape for direct input to Modern's 
computer in New York, The com- 
puter processes these tapes to up- 
date mailing lists, produce invoices, 
and prepare detailed reports for 
management. 

How efficient can you expect any 
girl—or any branch office—to be? 
Let us give you a dem- 
onstration. Call your 
nearest Friden office, or 
write Friden, Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif. 94577. 
Sales and service 
throughout the world. 


Friden 


DIVISION OF Ss I N G E R 


DvEReITEO WORLOMIOS 





emy of Pediatrics, and the American As- 
sociation on Mental Deficiency 

RoGer D. Freeman, M.D 
Wynnewood, Pa 


Housing Problems 


Sir. Your article entitled “Why US 
Housing Costs Too Much” [June 7] ex- 
pressed the problem in a concise manner 
| wonder what the price of a new Chev 
rolet would be if G.M. had to make it 
with 1S-in. wheels for New York and 16 
in. wheels for Los Angeles or with a 
twelve-volt battery in Chicago and a six 
volt battery in Philadelphia. I hope that 
more articles will educate the public to 
problems such as codes, rising labor costs, 
mortgage markets. land prices and many 
others faced by the builder today 
J. C. JORDAN 

Raleigh, N€ 


Sir: You failed to indict the lending in 
stitutions for taking their “pound of flesh” 
from the already harassed home buyer 
The questionable fees charged for making 
the loan and the “tribute” the seller must 
pay in points charged against him when a 
buyer seeks an FHA loan are tantamount 
to fiscal blackmail 
GEORGE W. CaRROLI 

FPdina, Minn 


Relevant 


Sir The word “dialogue” has descended 
like a plague on the American press. But 
this is not the only word that has be 
come overworked. Some other good ex 
amples include “relevant” (or “irrelevant”) 
and “confrontation.” Your news subjects 
always seem to be taking a “creative and 
pragmatic” approach to problems “Swing 
ers’ one and all, they have a “meaningful 
commitment to life,” they're “opening up 
new channels of communication” and, of 
course, “getting down to the nitty-grit- 
ty.” You're a boring bunch of fellows- 
almost, you might say, “irrelevant.” Why 
don’t you get a new dictionary? 

Susan MILLER 
Baltimore 


> Wouldn't that be too pragmatic? 


Bubbles 


Sir: Re // Destino di Bubbles (June 7}: 

Your opus operandi 

Was simply grandi 

And the heroine didn't die! 

Really | could ery 

The climax gave me chills 

Loveand X X X 

BEVERLY SILLS 

London 


Address Letter th Editor to TIME & LIFE Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Clark gets 
things moving 





A million empty garages. Hau! six new cars on a 
big truck’s shoulders. Flat-out on Interstates, up and 
down mountain grades—from Detroit to every town In 
America. A Clark transmission keeps the truck rolling 
It's part of a Clark material handling system that 

gets cars moving from assembly line to empty garages 
From the same company that builds earthmoving 


equipment, truck trailers, lift trucks and’ commercial 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


a 


TOO! 


refrigeration. Clark Equipment 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 














General Tire makes 
the big move: 





Ye to the right. 


It’s a move that introduces a new con- There’s even more to the Sidewinder 
cept in automobile tires: General's new 


There's General's patented puncture pro 
Dual S-90 Sidewinder 


tection. It actually seals punctures as it 
The Sidewinder's off-center tread adds _ rolls. So,if you get ; 


a puncture, you | prob 
pressure; adds grip. Gives you Instant 


ably never even know it 

take-off and superb stopping power. With The Dual S-90 Sidewinder. Built like 

a truer feel of the road no other tire on the American road. Built 
The Sidewinder is built with a higher — to be better, by Genera 

hutside shoulder. This acts as a stabilizer You may never pay more for a tire 


lo keep you in control of your car But, can you afford to pay less? 


The Dual S*90 Sidewinder ff cenerat 


Seals punctures as it rolls. TIRE 
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THE GUN UNDER FIRE 


ine T the democratic processes. 
the judicial system and the talent 
for organization that have long been 
the distinctive marks of the U.S. For- 
get, too, the affluence (vast, i sull not 
general enough) and the fundamental 
respect for Jaw by most Americans Re- 


member, instead, the Gun 

That is how much of the world be 
yond its borders feels about the U.S 
today. All too widely, the country ts re 


garded as a blood-drenched, continent- 
wide shooting range where toddlers blast 
off with real rifles, housewives pack 
pearl-handled revolvers, and political as 
sassins stalk their victims at will 

The image, of course, is wildly over- 
blown, but America’s own mythmakers 
are largely to blame. In U.S folklore 
nothing has been more romanticized 
than guns and the larger-than life men 
who wielded them. From the 
beginnings, in fact and fiction, the gun 
has been provider and protector. The 
Pilgrim gained a foothold with his har 
quebus. A legion of loners won the 
West with Colt .45 Peacemakers hol- 
stered at their hips or Winchester 73 
repeaters cradled in their arms 


nation’s 


My name is BERETTA winx 


TAKE ME ALONG. 


2. GAEF a BOM 
ee ee 





AD IN “GUNS & AMMO’ 


In Thrall. Often as not, the trontiers- 
man was an antisocial misfit who helped 
create a climate of barbaric lawlessness 
No Daniel Boone and Buffalo 
Bill, Jesse James Billy the Kid, 
hero and villain alike were men of 
the gun and all “Have 
gun, will travel” was more than a catch 
phrase. It was a way of life Even after 
the frontier reached its limits, the myths 
lingered and the legends multiplied, first 
in dime novels, later in movies and on 
TV. Americans flowed into great ciltes 
but still they remained in thrall to the 
mystique of the gun, that ultumate sym 
bol of both the lost innocence 
and the hardy pioneers who tamed 1 
They were intrigued 
of hero, very different yet somehow sim 
ilar—the romanticized gangster 
Emulating their mythicized forebears, 
Americans have turned their country 
into an arsenal. Today they 
where between 50 million and 200 mil 
lion pistols and revolvers, shotguns and 
rifles, well uncounted machine 
guns, hand grenades, bazookas, mortars, 
even antitank guns. At 3,000,000 
more are bought each year, some two 


matter 
and 
all 


were idolized 


land's 


by a new species 


own some- 


as as 


least 


FIREARMS CONFISCATED BY LOS ANGELES COPS 
Emulation of a myth can lead to an arms race. 


thirds through the mails—"as easily.” 
in Lyndon Johnson’s words, 
kets of fruit or cartons of cigarettes.” 
Said Maryland’s Democratic Senator 
Joseph Tydings last week in an appeal 
for more effective legislation to curb 
this traffic: “It is just tragic that in all 
of Western civilization the U.S. is the 
one country with an insane gun policy.’ 

Ideal for Tanks. Strong words? Con 
sider: a magazine recently advertised 
replicas of the derringer pistol as the 
dandy little model that killed “two of 
our country’s Presidents, Abraham Lin 
coln and William McKinley.” Another 
sug SUBMACHINE GUN FOR 
FATHER'S DAY? Yet another offered, for 
$99.50, a 20-mm. antitank gun, 
for long-range shots at deer and bear 
or at cars and trucks and even a tank 
if you happen to see one,” 

In California, two young 
San Franciscans named William and 
Louise Thoresen await trial next week 
on charges of possessing 70 ot 
weapons and ammunition, including a 
37-mm. cannon. On the national day 
of mourning for Robert F. Kennedy 
promoters of a Davenport, lowa, pistol 


“as bas- 


ested 










ideal 


attractive 


tons 


shooting match decided to go ahead 
with the event but to observe a mo 
ment of silence after each volley, out 

















YOUNG TEXAN SHOOTING BB GUN 
A need for tests and eyesight. 


of respect to the assassinated Senator. 

Spurred largely by fears of racial vi- 
olence, Americans are engaged in a 
manic internal arms race, “There are 
more guns in Los Angeles,” said a Ne- 
gro leader, “than in Saigon” —at least 
3,000,000. In Massachusetts, 1,100 gun 
dealers last year sold enough arms to 
equip an army of 56,000. Chicago's 
Blackstone Rangers, a 1,000-member 
black gang, are said to have 1,200 hand- 
guns among them. 

White would-be vigilantes more than 
match them. The gun-run is naturally 
heaviest in areas of recent riots. In 
Michigan, Dearborn’s racist Mayor Or- 
ville L. Hubbard exhorted townsfolk to 
“take up arms, learn to shoot and be a 
dead shot.” Close to 500 Dearborn 
women are taking regular pistol prac- 
tice; similar distaff firearm courses are 
under way from Redondo Beach, Cal- 
if., to DeKalb County, Georgia, to Dal- 
las, where 1,000 women have complet 
ed a pistol program in recent months. 

Increasing numbers of guns are fall- 
ing into the hands of juveniles; in Chi- 
cago last year, 1,293 youths, one only 
eight years old, were arrested with guns 
in their possession, Last week in Okla- 
homa, two brothers, 12 and 10, were 
charged with shooting a 49-year-old gro- 
cer to death, Startling accidents hap- 
pen, especially around inexperienced 
gun handlers. A Detroit man heard foot- 
steps in his home, saw the knob of his 
bedroom door open slowly, leveled his 
bedside pistol—and fatally drilled his 
three-year-old daughter through the 
head. In Gunnison, Colo., Robert De- 
laney was riding along a dirt road on a 
motorbike when a shot rang out. His 15- 
year-old son Kirk, following on an- 
other motorbike, tumbled to the ground 
dead. Then his ten-year-old son was 
killed. Down the road, Delaney found 
a middle-aged hunter with a .30-06 
rifle. who explained that he had mis- 
taken the boys, who were wearing red 
hats and riding a red bike, for an elk 
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Like Bullet Holes. This “contagion 
of blood,” as Italian Author Indro Mon 
tanelli called it, has understandably dis- 
mayed other nations, which despite their 
own long histories of violence have 
come to expect something better of the 
U.S. “Recourse to violence as a form 
of solving differences is one of the philo- 
sophic norms which the Yankees have 
spread with greatest efficacy throughout 
the world,” lectured Barcelona’s El No- 
liciero Universal, overlooking Spain's 
own sanguinary history Foreign critics 
also tend to forget that there are many 
different forms of violence. A_ police 
state, which operates on the threat of vi- 
olence by the government against tts 
own citizens, can more easily maintain 
order and prevent crime that a free so- 
ciety. Soviet Poet Yevgeny Yevtushen- 
ko chose to ignore that fact when he 
recently wrote: 

The stars 

In your flag, 
America, 

Are like bullet holes 

While it is necessary to discount such 
hysteria and maintain a sound histori- 
cal perspective, it is still obvious that 
the U.S. must have gun legislation. 
Though states and localities have a be 
wildering crazy quilt of 20,000 weapon 
laws, only two are on the federal books. 
One is the National Firearms Act of 
1934, taxing interstate shipments of 
such gangster-style weapons as machine 
guns and sawed-off shotguns. The oth- 
er is the pallid Federal Firearms Act 
of 1938, prohibiting interstate gun ship- 
ments to felons. In 30 years, Congress 
has failed to enact a single new gun 
bill, thus allowing, as the President de- 
clared, “the demented, the deranged, 
the hardened criminal and the convict, 
the addict and the alcoholic” to order 
weapons by mail with no questions 
asked. 

Toothless Answer. Attempts to tight- 
en the absurdly loose laws have repeat- 
edly been defeated, largely due to the 
efforts of the 1,000,000-member Na- 
tional Rifle Association. Two years be- 
fore he became President, John F. Ken- 
nedy unsuccessfully sought a ban on 
imports of foreign weapons—which 
would have kept out of the U.S. the 
$12.78 Mannlicher-Carcano Italian rifle 
that killed him in 1963. Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, declaring that “It is 
past time that we wipe this stain of vi- 
olence from this land,” testified in favor 
of a bill to tighten controls on handguns 
—such as the .22-cal. Iver-Johnson 
eight-shot revolver that felled him on 
June 4. 

Pollster George Gallup maintains that 
in his very first opinion sampling on 
gun control 34 years ago, 84% of the 
nation favored strong legislation. The 
figure has remained at or near that 
level ever since. Yet Congress has as 
siduously ignored such evidence of pub- 
lic opinion. John Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion did not goad Capitol Hill to act. 
There was a brief flurry, centering 
around Connecticut Senator Thomas 
Dodd’s bill to ban the mail-order sale 









of all guns, but as soon as the N.R.A. 
started moving, Congress stopped, Its 
paralysis persisted after last April's slay- 
ing of Martin Luther King. Robert Ken- 
nedy’s murder in Los Angeles brought 
an appeal from the President for an 
end to the “insane traffic” in guns, but 
Congress responded by completing ac 
tion on a measure so toothless—it pro- 
vides for litthe more than a ban on 
mail-order handguns 
the N.R.A. Johnson scorned it as “wa- 
tered-down” and “halfway,” dropped 
hints that he might veto the entre crime 
bill of which tt ts a part. 

Pop a Bag. But things are changing. 
In the past, Congressmen were swamped 
with mail from self-styled “gun nuts” 
whenever even the most limited con- 
trols were proposed, Now the rest of 
the nation has been making itself heard 

Carloads of pro-control mail have 
cascaded into Washington. Senators 
whose mail had run 100-to-1 against 
gun laws now found the ratio reversed. 
New Jersey's Republican Senator Clif- 
ford Case alone has received 11,000 
letters since Senator Kennedy's death, 
400-to-1 in favor of strong legislation. 
Tydings drew twice as many letters on 
guns in a few days as he has on Viet 
Nam in the past three years. The 16- 
month-old National Council for a Re- 
sponsible Firearms Policy launched a 
campaign to send 10 million pro-con- 
trol letters to Congress, also got 400 
pickets to march around the N.R.A.’s 
gleaming, $3,500,000 Washington head- 
quarters, where an armed guard is post- 





as to please even 





THE TOLL 


INCE the turn of the cen- 
tury, nearly 800,000 U.S. cit- 
izens have been killed by private- 
ly owned guns, v. 630,768 Amer- 
icans killed in all the nation’s 
wars. 

The U.S. suffered more than 
20,000 gun fatalities last year, tn- 
cluding 7,000 murders and hom- 
icides, 3,000 accidental deaths and 
10,000 suicides, Another 100,000 
were wounded by gunfire 

Ten nations surpass the U.S, 
in overall homicide rates, all of 
them Latin lands, where violence 
is stimulated by the code of ma- 
chismo. But with a rate of 5.6 
homicides per 100,000, the U.S. 
has the dubious distinction of out- 
pacing, by far, all other industri 
alized nations which have strin- 
gent gun laws, This is true es- 
pecially in gun deaths. In 1962, 
there were 29 murders by gunfire 
in all of England and Wales (with 
one-fourth the U.S. population), 
37 in Japan (with one-half the 
population) and 4,954 tn the U.S. 
Out of 400,000 criminals arrested 
in England and Wales over a re- 
cent three-year period, only 159 
were Carrying 2uns. 
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ed at the door. Thousands of brown 
paper bags, lettered with the words “Ban 
all guns” were sent to Senators. They 
also bore the message: “Pop one of 
these in the Senate. The surprise might 
get to the Senators.” 

In a rebuke to violence, 1,000 New 
York schoolchildren turned a mound 
of toy guns and comics—including Su- 
perman and Combat—over to trash col 
lectors. Sears, Roebuck and Montgom- 
ery Ward stopped mail-order gun sales 
after King’s assassination; Macy's, Al- 
exander’s and Abraham & Straus in 
New York had quit selling guns even be- 
fore that. Last week Ohio's J-Mart dis 
count stores gave their entire $20,000 
inventory of guns to the Columbus 
police. 

Three leading gunmakers—Reming- 
ton, Savage and Winchester—urged an 
end to mail-order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns, proposed a permit system for gun 
owners and announced sponsorship of 
a long-range study of behavioral pat- 
terns in relation to the use of firearms 
In San Francisco, 300 citizens volun- 
tarily turned in weapons after an ap- 
peal from Mayor Joseph Alioto, who 
that the city might “have them 
melted down and made into a sculp- 
ture honoring Robert Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King.” In Chicago, gun 
owners voluntarily delivered LOO weap 
ons to police stations 

Everett-on-the-Spot. Most significant 
was the soul-searching among Senators, 
many of them Western liberals who 
have long bowed to N.R.A.-generated 
pressure and opposed effective controls 
Washington Democrat Warren Magnu- 
son, who as chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee helped bottle up the 
Dodd bill after J.F.K.s assassination, 
said he would now vote for a ban on 
the mail-order sale of all guns because 
of “the violence and terror surging 
through the streets of every county and 
every state.” Democrats William Prox- 
mire and Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Edmund Muskie of Maine, Mike Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma and Republican 
Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania said that 
they, too, were preparing to switch 

The Republican congressional lead- 
ership indicated that it might abandon 
its longstanding opposition and accept 
an Administration bill banning mail- 
order sales of all guns or even a strong- 
er version by Tydings requiring gun 
owners to obtain licenses and register 
their weapons. “Let the testimony show 
the need,” declared Senate G.O.P, Lead- 
er Everett M. Dirksen, “and I'll be John 
ny-on-the-spot in supporting it.” 

Even Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
field, a Montanan with a large hunting 
and shooting constituency, did a turn- 
about by announcing for Tydings’ bill. 
“Maybe it’s a recognition that we've 
come to the end of an era. It’s a new 
day, a new population, in the Cities 
now. Lots of things are coming togeth- 
er at once, and they are bringing a 
change in the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people.” 


said 
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Glassen on Goebbels. Not all of the 
people. The N.R.A. is just beginning to 
mount its counterattack, and most leg- 
islators know how fierce that offensive 
can get. As New York State Dem- 
ocratic Assemblyman Leonard Stavisky, 
who tangled with the group over a gun 
bill last month, puts it: “They tell legis- 
lators, “We will terminate from public 
office anybody who disagrees with us, 
and the legislators believe them.” As 
well they should. N.R.A. officials have 
privately bragged that within 72 hours 
the organization can produce half a mil- 
lion letters from its members on any 


gun bill 
As unofficial spokesman for the na- 


MICHIGAN MATRONS AT PISTOL PRACTICE 


reacting as the Germans did in the 
1930s as the Goebbels propaganda mill 
drilled lies into their subconsciousness.” 

For Social Welfare. Despite 
N.R.A.'s oft-demonstrated tactics, Glas- 
sen insists: “All this talk about the gun 
lobby is baloney. We have yet to spend 
a single dollar on lobbying; we have 
never hired a lobbyist. We don’t tell any- 
one to write his Congressman.” In fact, 
no lobby in Washington—except per- 
haps the American Medical Association, 
which came a cropper on Medicare—ri- 
vals N.R.A. in effectiveness. Exempt 
from taxes under the same Internal Rev- 
enue Service provision that covers the 
Volunteer Firemen and the Veterans’ 





at 


A search for justice through self-defense. 


tion's private-arms industry, N.R.A. pro- 
vides safety and conservation programs 
for gun owners—who also benefit by re- 
ceiving cut-rate surplus weapons and 
free ammunition, courtesy of the Pen- 
tagon. Most of N.R.A.’s members are 
responsible hunters, target shooters and 
collectors, scrupulously respectful of 
their weapons and aware of the need 
for some control; the outfit likes to 
boast that John Kennedy was a life 
member. But some are notorious hot- 
heads, drawn from such ultraright para- 
military outfits as the Minutemen and 
the California Rangers. After New York 
Freelance Author Carl Bakal published 
his celebrated antigun tract, The Right 
to Bear Arms, N.R.A. members wrote 
him by the hundreds; among the friend 
lier salutations were “poltroon,” “blath- 
erskite” and “Communist and pervert.” 
Exclaims Bakal: “And these are the peo- 
ple who own guns!” 

As sentiment for controls surged, 
N.R.A. President Harold Glassen, a 
Joose-tongued Lansing, Mich., lawyer, 
declared: “We see Americans behaving 
like children, parroting nonsense, ac- 
cepting unproved theory as fact and 


is classified as 
exclusively 


Association, the N.R.A 
an organization “operated 
for the promotion of social welfare,” 
with earnings “devoted exclusively to 
charitable, educational or recreational 
purposes.” The same provision allows 
it to lobby but without requiring it to 
register. And lobby the N.R.A. does 
in and out of Congress. 

At least two dozen Congressmen are 
members, including lowa’s Republican 
Senator Bourke Hickenlooper. N.R.A 
has 182 “field representatives” working 
on legislation, not only in Washington 
but in 47 state capitals as well. Much 
of its $5,700,000 budget goes toward 
promoting such slogans as “Shooting 


Is Safe.” Despite its insistence that it 
does not directly tell its members to 
write their Congressmen, astounding 


numbers of them certainly do—usually 
sending identically worded messages 
supplied by the organization's magazjne, 
American Rifleman. Tydings, for ex- 
ample, received thousands of letters with 
his name misspelled Tidings after it ap- 
peared that way in the magazine, 

Any time a gun bill is introduced any- 
where, a number of basic shibboleths 
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THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO KEEP AND BEAR ARMS SHALL NOT BE INFRINGED 
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‘COME UP, BABY—THEY ONLY WANT TO REGISTER YOUR GUNS, NOT TAKE THEM AWAY 











are constantly repeated by N.R.A. offi- 
cials. Among them: 


"The constitutional right to bear arms 
will be infringed." 


N.R.A. is fond of quoting the sec- 
ond half of the Second Amendment in 
the Bill of Rights, but not the first. The 
full amendment reads: “A well-regulat- 
ed Militia, being necessary to the se- 
curity of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms shall 
not be infringed.” Consistently, federal 
courts have interpreted the Second 
Amendment as referring to a collective 
right, not an individual privilege. The 
Supreme Court ruled as far back as 
1939 that the amendment expressly con- 
cerns “the preservation or efficiency of 
a well-regulated militia.” Nevertheless, 
the major gun magazines endlessly cel- 
ebrate the majesty and inviolability of 
the “armed citizen.” In a recent issue 
of the noisy Guns & Ammo magazine, 
one article is titled: “The American 
and His Gun—A Tradition the World 
Envies.” 


"Guns don't kill people; people kill 
people.” 


The N.R.A. points out that autos kill 
three times as many Americans as guns 
each year, and asks archly: “Why not 
ban them?” (One reply: Autos are reg- 
istered. Why not guns?) N.R.A. officials 
also cite a study made by University of 
Pennsylvania Sociologist Marvin E. 
Wolfgang of 588 criminal homicides 
committed in Philadelphia over a four- 
year period. He concluded that, given 
“sufficient. motivation or provocation,” 
it makes no difference whether a gun 
is handy—if not, the offender “would 
use a knife to stab or fists to beat his vic- 
tim to death.” But Wolfgang has since 
modified that view. As Detroit Police 
Commissioner Ray Girardin puts it 
“When people have guns, they use them. 
A wife gets mad at her husband, and in- 
stead of throwing a dish she grabs the 
gun and kills him.” Agrees Psychiatrist 
Robert Coles: “Every psychiatrist has 
treated patients who were thankful that 
guns were not around at one time or an- 
other in their lives.” 

If guns were to be registered, the an- 
ticontrol fraternity maintains, so should 
knives, golf clubs, axes, beer bottles 
and every other implement occasionally 
used to kill. (Guns & Ammo tacetious- 
ly suggests registering the genitals of 
all American males, since there are so 
many rapes in the U.S.) Still, nothing 
else can translate a fleeting murderous 
impulse into action more efficiently or 
finally than a gun. There is no need 
for contact, none of the effort required 
to stab or bludgeon a human being. 


"When guns are outlawed, only out- 
laws will have guns." 


The N.R.A. argument is that if vari- 
ous categories of guns are prohibited, 
the law-abiding citizen will be left de- 
fenseless while the criminal will ignore 
the law and steal a gun—“as he usual- 
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ly does anyway.” In fact, he usually 
does not and has no need to, when it 
is so ludicrously easy to purchase one le- 
gitimately. A 1965 study showed that 
nearly 25% of 4,069 mail-order guns 
shipped by two Chicago firms went to 
convicted criminals. In New Jersey, one 
in every five recipients of mail-order 
firearms has a criminal record. Mas- 
sachusetts State Police Captain John 
Collins notes that of 4,506 guns con- 
fiscated from criminals in a recent pe- 
riod, only six had been stolen. 
Criminologists wonder just how good 
an idea it is for Everyman to keep a pis- 
tol in the dresser drawer for self-de- 
fense. Aside from the moral issue of 
whether a burglar deserves to be ex- 
ecuted for the relatively minor crime 
of property theft, there is the practical 
point that if the armed citizen pulls a 
gun, he is likelier to get shot than is 
the generally more experienced burglar. 
Moreover, two-thirds of criminal as- 
saults and three-fourths of homicides 
result from quarrels among family or 
friends. U.C.L.A. Psychiatrist) Ralph 
Greenson says: “Guns not only fail to 
resolve aggression, they provoke it.” 


"First registration, then discrimination, 
finally confiscation." 


The fear that the Government will 
end all private ownership of firearms un- 
derlies the N.R.A.’s opposition to reg- 
istration of any weapons. The organi- 
zation’s officials argue that once local 
police were empowered to reject ap- 
plicants for a permit to own a weapon, 
they would do so capriciously or on 
the basis of personal or political prej- 
udice. Not surprisingly, such Negro mil- 
itants as California’s Black Panthers are 
dead set against gun registration, main- 
taining that it would be used to disarm 
them. Similarly, the New Left newspa- 
per, the Guardian, has declared its op- 
position to “restrictions on weapons 


which would deprive sections of the 
population of a means of self-defense” 
while “the state itself is abundantly 
armed.” In this, the way-out left sounds 
oddly similar to the way-out right, 
whose spokesmen claim that if guns 
were registered, invading Communists 
would merely have to get the lists from 
police stations in order to disarm the na- 
tion and choke off resistance. 

No doubt the antigun advocates, too, 
sometimes go beyond what is reason- 
able or at least practical. Some urge 
complete confiscation. “I see no rea- 
son,” says University of Chicago So- 
ciologist Morris Janowitz, “why anyone 
in a democracy should own a weapon.” 

That solution is probably far too dras- 
tic. Some 20 million Americans are 
hunters, and though accidents kill up 
to 800 of them each year, few would 
want their sport circumscribed—or de- 
stroyed—by too-stringent’ gun laws. 
Thousands of other Americans engage 
in such pastimes as skeet and trap shoot- 
ing, muzzle-loading competitions with 
old-style rifles, and bench-rest shooting, 
whose enthusiasts weigh their powder, 
mold their bullets and come close to per- 
fect marksmanship. 

In great stretches of the West—no- 
tably Montana, Utah, Colorado and 
Idaho—a standard fixture in most rural 
homes is the .30-30 in the corner, the 
universal “thutty-thutty” deer rifle. In 
the South and Southwest, rare is the 
farmer who does not keep a rifle in his 
pickup all the time; Lyndon Johnson 
used to have a deer rifle clipped under 
the front seat of his Lincoln while at 
the ranch, In Alaska, shooting is a way 
of life—and often of preservation. 

If any weapon is likely to be out- 
lawed entirely it is the handgun. The 
U.S. Mayors Conference last week rec- 
ommended that its ownership be banned 
for all but law-enforcement officials. 
Japan, with 100 million people, allows 





NEW JERSEY'S MODEL GUN LAW 


TOUGH, comprehensive gun-con- 
trol law enacted in New Jersey 22 
months ago might well serve as a mod- 
el for federal action. Chapter 151 of 
the Revised New Jersey Statutes re- 
quires that all owners or would-be own- 
ers of firearms have an identification 
card, involving fingerprinting and a 
character investigation, A criminal rec- 
ord, narcotics addiction, alcoholism, 
mental illness or a physical handicap 
that would impair proficiency with a 
gun are all grounds for withholding the 
card. The police may also reject “any 
person where the issuance would not 
be in the interest of the public health, 
safety or welfare’—a catchall designed 
to keep weapons from going to in- 
dividuals with long records of disorder- 
ly-conduct arrests but no convictions. 
Rejection on such grounds can be chal- 
lenged in a county court. 
Owners of rifies and shotguns must 


be 18, and need only the basic LD. 
Those who would pack a pistol or re- 
volver must also be at least 18, and 
need two additional permits (total 
cost: $5) to purchase and carry a hand- 
gun. Retailers must keep complete rec- 
ords of long-arm sales and must for- 
ward records of handgun sales to police. 
Of 89,500 requests for firearm per- 
mits under the law, 1,600 have been 
denied. A number of the refusals are 
being appealed, In addition, the state su- 
preme court is hearing two challenges 
to the law's constitutionality. In one, 
the Monmouth County chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union is con- 
testing a provision that makes member- 
ship in a “subversive” organization 
grounds for denying an I.D. card or a 
purchase permit. In the other, the law 
is being questioned on the grounds that 
it abridges the right to bear arms and in- 
terferes with interstate commerce. 
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only 100 of them to own pistols, for 
shooting matches. Britain authorizes 
their use on pistol ranges and almost no- 
where else. But in the U.S... 70% of 
shooting deaths are caused by hand- 
guns. Often the weapon is a cheap, .22- 
cal. import. In Houston, where 244 mur- 
ders were committed in 1967, a Unny 
22 known as the “Saturday-night spe- 
cial” figures in a disproportionate num- 
ber of killings. In Charlotte, N.C. for- 
eign-made light pistols are known as 
“hand grenades” among police because 
they are likely to explode in the user's 
grip. Mass-stamped from light metals, 
they lose whatever accuracy they have 
after as few as five shots 

The Equalizer. With all the dangers 
that guns represent, why are Americans 
so enamored of them? For the man 
with a feeling of insecurity or inferiort- 
ty, a pistol in his pocket ts the “equaliz- 
er.” the “difference.” For the gang 
youth, it is a badge of bravery. Ernest 
Dichter, director of the Institute for Mo- 
tivational Research at Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., maintains that “we're just 
emerging from a brawn culture into a 
brain culture, and brains are not as dra- 
matic.” Guns compensate tor that, Di 
chter adds, by serving as “a_ virility 
source. Clyde [of Bonnie and Clyde] is 
impotent, and he is using his gun to bal- 
ance that.” Indeed, Freudians point out 
that the gun is an obvious phallic sym- 
bol, conferring on its owner a feeling 
of potency and masculinity.” In a talk 
with French Novelist Romain Gary two 
weeks before he died, Robert Kennedy 
perceptively touched on a_ related as- 
pect of the gun mystique. “I like Hem- 
ingway very much as a writer,” said 
Kennedy, “but he was the founder of a 
ridiculous and dangerous myth: that of 
the firearm and the virile beauty of the 
act of killing.” 

Quite properly, many observers note 
that changing gun laws will not help 
much as Jong as people yield to the vi- 
olent impulses that seize them, “Cain 
and not Abel, is the father of man,” 
notes Chicago Psychiatrist Bruno Bet- 
telheim. Half a century ago in The 
Golden Bough, Anthropologist Sir 
James Frazer discerned “a solid layer 
of savagery beneath the surface of so- 
ciety, unaffected by the superficial 
changes of religion and culture.” To 
cope with what Sir James described as 
this “standing menace to civilization,” 
many authorities suggest that a way 
must be found to control aggression 
and, as Detroit Psychiatrist Bruce Dan- 
to puts it, to “detect in the early years 
the signs of a guy who ts an accident 
waiting to happen.” 

Even the Bedouins. Gun controls ob- 
viously cannot stop crime or wanton 
killing, and no one claims that they 
can. Laws can be circumvented. At the 
1957 Apalachin “crime convention,” 


Though, as Freud himself might have con 
ceded, such may not always be the case 
Once, when a colleague told him that his ever 
present cigar was a phallic symbol, Freud 
replied gruffly: “Sometimes a cigar is just a 


cigar 
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RIFLEMAN GLASSEN 
Turning stars into bullet holes. 


twelve of the 35 New York residents 
collared by police were “clean” under 
the provisions of the state’s tough Sul- 
livan law—they had pistol permits. Un 
less an amateur psychiatrist in a gun 
shop or a police station had recognized 
him as a paranoid schizophrenic, 
Charles Whitman, the Texas Tower 
sniper who killed or wounded 46 peo 
ple two years ago, would have been 
able to assemble his lethal armory de- 
spite strict gun controls. Sirhan Sirhan 
violated three California laws in mere- 
ly possessing the pistol he used to kill 
Bobby Kennedy, but he still had the 
weapon, On the other hand, reasonable 
laws might have prevented Lee Harvey 
Oswald from committing what Lyndon 
Johnson called “murder by mail or- 
der”; Oswald would also probably have 
been refused a gun permit because of 
his background. 





ANTIGUNNER BAKAL 
Turning guns into dishes. 





fo be effective, gun-control legisla- 
tion should he rational and uniform 
Otherwise, as New Jersey’s Governor 
Richard Hughes complained last week, 
states with strong laws will invariably 
be “subverted” by those with weak ones. 
Michigan residents who want to avoid 
buying a pistol permit—and having 
their background = checked—simply 
drive across the Ohio border to To 
ledo, where guns are sold even at the 
candy counter of a sleazy hamburger 
stand. Massachusetts police in a ten- 
vear study traced 87% of the guns 
used in local crimes to purchases in 
neighboring states where no waiting pe- 
riod or background investigation was 
required 

High on the list of reforms sought 
by many gun-control advocates Is a sys- 
tem of dual registration, similar to the 
one for autos. The driver is licensed, 
and his vehicle is registered separately 
The same principle could apply to guns 

licensing for the owner, registration 
for each of his firearms, It would be a 
nuisance, to be sure, but, given the de- 
structive power of guns, it would hard- 
ly be an outrageous imposition in an 
industrial society that demands regis- 
tration of cars, businesses, private 
planes, dogs and marriages, as well as 
prescriptions for many mild drugs. Even 
the Bedouins of Jordan, rootless wan 
derers and fierce individualists all, are 
required to register their rifles with des- 
ert police 

Some authorities have suggested that 
every firearm sold be “fingerprinted” in 
advance by test-firing to determine its 
ballistic pattern. In the age of the com- 
puter, such distinctive patterns could 
be kept on file without too much dif 
ficulty. With gun owners carrying a 
license and a registration card for ev- 
ery weapon, ammunition could also be 
registered and sold only to those with 
proper credentials. Such all-embracing 
registration would aid police in both de- 
tection and prevention of — crimes 
Finally, proponents of gun-law reform 
argue thal, just as prospective drivers 
must undergo examinations, the appli- 
cant for a license to possess a gun 
should be required to pass a thorough 
written exam and a proficiency test tn 
handling it. At present, no tests are given 

even for eyesight 

Such controls would be costly and 
undoubtedly irksome. Even so, the point 
has come when they are essential. The 
frontier is gone, and its folkways can- 
not reasonably be condoned in a dense, 
tension-filled urban society. The time 
has long passed when a firearm can be 
allowed to serve as an instrument of in- 
dividual justice—as it too often Is even 
today 

Intelligent gun legislation, as Lyndon 
Johnson pointed out, “will not in itself 
end the violence. But reason and ex- 
perience tell us that it will slow it down 
—that it will spare many innocent 
lives.” Whatever the cost, it would be 
worth it to reduce the risk of killing a 
Kennedy, a King—or a kid gunned 
down by an ignorant hunter. 
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THE CALL FOR RECONCILIATION 


|" was an appropriately up-tight put 
on. As a few hundred hippies gath- 
ered in the Boulder, Colo., area—a flow- 
er-power resort at this time of the year 
—the story went out that they had 
recognized Boulder and Tibet as the 
only havens from destruction when, as 
they expected, the asteroid Icarus 
smashed into the earth. The ultimate 
happening was supposed to have taken 
place at 4:48 p.m., E.D.T., June 14 In 
stead, at the perigee of its 19-year cycle, 
Icarus missed by roughly 4,000,000 
miles, and the hippies stayed around to 
enjoy the Sugarloaf Mountain air 

If most Americans do not fear the 
end of the world, they are not so easily 
deflected from the worry that their sta- 
ble society is seriously threatened—or, 
to continue the Icarus imagery, that 
the nation’s high-flying hopes might be 
doomed to a fiery fall. That concern 
weighed on many minds as the country 
was getting back to business after the 
shock of Robert Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion. At Harvard’s class day last week, 
David Shelton, the senior-class choris- 
ter, chanted new lyrics to the univer- 
sity’s old anthem, Among the lines: 


The nation that greets us is tortured 
and sick 

And mouths inarticulate cures 

We pray for the spirit to cope with 
a world 

Where so very little assures 


Ordered Normality. That the U.S. 
is tortured cannot be denied. That it ts 
gravely sick is too simplistic a view 
After the first spastic reaction to the 
Kennedy murder (see PRESS), most com- 
mentators rejected a blanket diagnosis 
of disease while at the same time re- 
fusing to completely absolve U.S. so- 
ciety and civilization for what had hap 
pened. John Kenneth Galbraith, no Pol- 
lvanna when it comes to national flaws, 
observed last week that “the greater 
danger in our day than violence ts un 
focused self-criticism. Nothing so serves 
as an excuse from reality.” 

To Lyndon Johnson, “the critical 
question that we face Is whether we 
can, as one people, hold fast to our 
faith in each other and in this nation’s 
purpose.” There seemed to be some 
thing of a shortage of faith. Louis Har 
ris took a survey after the assassination 
and reported that two out of three 
Americans believed there was something 
deeply wrong with their country; 53% 
agreed with the statement that “law en- 
forcement has broken down and law- 
lessness has taken over.” 

Indications such as the Harris poll 
reinforced the prevailing feeling in 
Washington that the national mood is 
one of anger and frustration compound- 
ed by a sense of disorientation, Con- 
gress, which senses these things with 
the politician’s instinct for self-preser- 
vation, sees divergent trends. It dis- 
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cerns a conservative swing in the coun- 
try—a swing accentuated, paradoxically, 
by the murder of one of the nation’s 
most articulate liberals. The rationale ts 
that the majority of Americans, the 
white and the relatively affluent, now 
crave a return to a kind of ordered nor 
mality that may in fact never again 
exist in traditional terms. How deep 
and long-lived this trend to the right 
will prove to be can only be guessed 
at. A real test will not come until the 
election is decided in November. But it 
poses a danger for the short run be- 
cause it serves as an excuse to block re- 
form—and unreasonable resistance to 





ROSE, TED & JOSEPH KENNEDY AT HYANNISPORT 


of participation,” a phrase that echoes 
the New Left's “participatory democ- 
racy.” “This new movement in Amer- 
ica,” McCarthy said last week, “the 
movement for reconciliation and recon- 
struction, for peace and for hope, cuts 
across all the traditional political and re- 
ligious groups. It is a common front 
which reaches from the conservatives, 
with the exception of the fanatical right 
ists, to radicals, with the exception of 
those despairing and hopeless ones w ho 
believe that American society is dead 
and cannot be revived.” 

Bobby Kennedy died preaching the 
same message. Now it is the task of his 
political survivors to make the mission 
of reconciliation and renewal mesh with 
the electoral process 





And a toy dog for a three-year-old stranger. 


change can lead to still more turmoil 
in the U.S. 

At the same time, there is also a re- 
alization that Robert Kennedy's “con 
stituents’"—the poor and neglected 
will continue to assert, despite his death, 
their claim to national attention, Many 
leaders feel that the moment demands 
a historic attempt to pull the straining 
elements of American society together 
Lyndon Johnson anticipated it with his 
renunciation of power. Those who 
would succeed him are groping for new 
coalitions and new modes of action 
with which to meet unprecedented so 
cial needs 

Prophets. Thus Hubert Humphrey 
describes himself as a “healer.” Rich 
ard Nixon discovers a new “alliance of 
ideas.” Nelson Rockefeller and Eugene 
McCarthy both talk of “the new pol- 
itics.” No one has quite defined it, but 
it is a force that seems to strain be- 
yond the New Deal-Great Society con- 
sensus. Its prophets cannot do without 
vast Government largesse, and yet seem 
to insist on individual action rather than 
handed-down help. Richard Scammon 
and others speak of it as “the politics 


In the Family Tradition 


This Monday would have been their 
18th wedding anniversary, an occasion 
for a party in the old frenetic Kennedy 
style at Hickory Hill, with children and 
pets much in evidence and perhaps 
friends in evening clothes ending up 
spluttering in the swimming pool, In- 
stead, a memorial Mass for Robert Ken 
nedy would be held two days later at a 
small nearby church 

Throughout the week, in public at 
least, Ethel Kennedy remained gallantly 
cheerful. Even when parades of strang 
ers appeared at the McLean, Va., es 
tate to pay their respects, Ethel talked 
to them all. Almost daily, accompanied 
by her son Joe, 15, and often by two 
or three other older children, she visit 
ed the grave at Arlington, knelt, prayed, 
then returned to their 15-room house 
still radiating youthful life. 

“Kennedy touch” (forward passing 
legal anywhere on the field) continued 
on the broad, sloping lawn, with As 
tronaut John Glenn and then Cam- 
paign Bodyguard William Barry taking 
Bobby’s place as quarterback. The chil- 
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dren swam in the pool whenever the 
soggy weather improved. But Ethel Ken 
nedy’s best therapy was the exuberance 
of Christopher, 4. Matthew, 3, and 





Douglas. 1S months. who, too young to 
understand what had happened, con 
tinued in their usual bouncy style. re 
Storing some feeling of normaicy to 
the stricken household 

Time & Courage. Senator Edward 
Kennedy shuttled between Hyannisport 
Mass.. where he comforted his aged pat 
ents, and Hickory Hill. where, as the 
new head of the family, he had to sort 
out the details of where some of his 
brother's children will attend school 
next vear and make other domestic ar 
rangements. Normally, Bobby's brood 
would have been planning last week 
for a summer in Hyannisport, a lo 
gistical move approximating the estab 
lishment of an Antarctic outpost, Now 
the move will be delayed for at least a 
week 

Ethel requested that all the tens of 
thousands of letters of condolence be 
answered; she sent telegrams to the fam 
ilies of two bystanders killed by a train 
as they waited for Kennedy's funeral 
train to pass through Elizabeth, N.J., 
and ordered a huge toy dog for a three 
year-old injured in the accident, She 
also found the time and courage to 
help close down her husband's Wash 





ington campaign headquarters, shaking 
hands with each volunteer and thank 
ing him for his effort 

Most of Kennedy's abundantly tal 
ented staff were still too numb to sort 
out future plans for themselves, “I'll 
stick around Washington for a while,” 
said Political Adviser Fred Dutton, 
“then | think Ul clear out. There's no 
need to try to re-create the past. When 
* Attorney Frank 
Mankiewicz. the press secretary who 


ws gone ws Rone 


performed with such grim efliciency in 
the hours after the shooting, said sadly 
“LE can't do this again—not for anyone 
else 

At week's end. Ted and Rose Ken 
nedy taped a five-minute television mes 
sage of thanks to the nation for tts 
condolences. As Patriarch Joseph Ken 
nedy sat speechless beside them tn a 
wheelchair on the lawn of the Hyan 
nisport compound, his youngest und last 
surviving son said: “It has been the peo 
ple themselves, with outstretched hands 
of sympathy and strength, that have 
most touched the hearts of the mem 
bers of our family. It is the ones who 
could give the least who have given 
the most.” 

Then, in level tones reflecting her 
steely spirit, Rose Kennedy declared 
“We shall honor him not with useless 
mourning and vain regrets tor the past 
but with firm and indomitable reso 
lutions for the future: acting now to 
relieve the starvation of people in this 
country, working now to aid the dis 
advantaged and those helpless, martic 
ulate masses for whom he felt so deep 
ly and for whom he worked long hours 
night as well as day 
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REPUBLICANS 
Rocky: Out of the Trance 


In Watts the candidate was thumped 
patted, jostled. and pushed by the smil 
ing young Negroes who crowded around 
him. eager for a glimpse and a touch 
Perspiring in the crush. he seemed as 
happy as they, interrupting the hand- 
shaking only long enough to brush away 
a wayward forelock that had tumbled 
over his eye. If the scene recalled one 
of Robert Kennedy's last visits to the 
black gzhetto. it was not entirely an ac 
cident, Seemingly awakened from ia 
trance by Kennedy's murder. Nelson 
Rockefeller was at last campaigning for 
real. openly seeking the support of the 
poor and the minorities who had made 


lv seres that will run right up to con 


ties in 





venuon time, appeared in 41 
33 cities. and. at a cost of $75,000. a 
half-hour Rocket 





lier film was shown 
in prime time on 170 stations of the 
CBS television network, By Aug. 5, when 
the delegates meet, Rocky. according 
to his own estumate, will have spent 
SI. million en advertising 

Yet nothing Rockefeller did cou d ob 
scure the fact that Richard Nixon ts 
ar and away the front runner and that 
only a minor perhaps even a major 
political miracle could crown the New 
York Governor at Miami Beach. Nix 
on backers fumed privately at Rocky's 
He's damaging 
the party, and it’s a contempuble thing 





belated combativeness 


to do.” said one, “but not unexpected 





ROCKEFELLER CAMPAIGNING IN WATTS 
January in June 


Kennedy such a potent political force 

The first of the candidates to go on 
the road after the assassination Rocke 
feller was. all at once, nearly every 
where. He gave a commencement ad 
dress at Allegheny College in) Penn 
svivania, the alma mater of Governor 
Raymond Shafer. At the White House 
he spent two hours discussing national 





security problems with President John 
son. Dean Rusk and others 

Prime Time. In California, where he 
is thinking of second-ballot votes, he 
missed hardly a stop, skipping from 
San. Francisco’s Commonwealth Club 
to the Town Hall Forum and a private 
meeting with influential G.O.P. sup 
porters in Los Angeles. “There are some 
hard-core Nixon people,” said Tire Het 
Leonard Firestone after the meeting. 
but there are lots of open-minded peo 
ple.” At week's end Rocky was at the 
Republican Governors’ Conference In 
Fulsa, Okla.. where he finally won the 
endorsement of Shafer. who will bring 
him 40 to 50 of Pennsylvania's 64 con 
vention votes 

The inexhaustible Rockefeller for 
tune. which has been used scarcely al 
all this year, was clearly visible, Full 
page newspaper ads, the first of a week 


Nixon himself was mostly silent. He 
fished briefly in Nassau, held strategy 
meetings in his Fifth Avenue apart 
ment, gave a talk at his daughter Patri 
graduation from Manhattan's 
Finch College. So certain is he that he 
has the nomination in hand that he 
plans virtually to ignore Rockefeller 







clas 


reasoning that any response would only 
vive the Governor a bigger target 
‘We've gotten where we are without 
using the politics of confrontation.” said 
one Nixonite, “and we see no reason 
to change our plan now 

Rockefeller believes. however, that 
Kennedy's death has changed every 
body's plans, erasing much of Nixons 
lead and returning the country to where 
it was early in the political season. “I 
have a feeling.” he said last week, “that 
the political situation today is about 
what it was in January.” 

New Leadership, Old Politics. All 
along, Rockefeller has sought the nom 
ination through the opinion polls, rath 
er than through the party chiefs, 
who have always distrusted him. Yet 
he has done lithe to boost himself in 
the public standing. Now he ts seeking 
to mobilize a popular thrust that will 


force the delegates to accept him 
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In an attempt to attract: Kennedy's 
followers. many of whom feel uncom 
fortable with either McCarthy or Hu 
bert Humphrey, New York's Governot 
is emphasizing his distinguished record 
on the problems of the cities 
questioning the war in a more out 
spoken manner. In an attempt to cap 
italize on what he national 
mood of unease and disquietude. he ts 
calling for a “New Leadership” his 
to end the “Old Politics.” 

“Life under the Old Politics. 
in his TV address, “has been a lite ot 
that overwhelm us, of 
that outruns us 
us. The men of the Old Politics do not 
They do not 
America 


and 1s 
feels Is a 
own 


he said 


events change 


of headlines that shock 


understand change 
the new 


grasp 


realities of n life. Thes 





House for a 40-minute conference with 
the President, in midweek flew to New 
York to take up the race again 
Unswerving Fealty. The Senator's 
campaign style remained as urbane and 
dispassionate as ever, even though the 
primaries were over and he now faces 
the arduous labor of trying to convert 
the convention delegates, mostly pro 
politicians, who are sympa- 
thetic or committed to Humphrey's 
camp. Ironically, McCarthy. as a schol 
ar and a gentleman, could anticipate 
more sympathy from outright 
vatives, even Republicans, who approve 


fessional 


consct 


of his dignified image 

He could expect scant help from Ken 
nedy forces. Some lower-echelon R.F.K 
workers did join up with the McCarthy 


| a4 


McCARTHY & JOHNSON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Attempting to avoid American apartheid 


do not sense the significance of emerg 
ing forces.” The next ten days to 
weeks, Rockefeller believes, will deter 
mine whether his unorthodox 


has anv chance of success at all 


DEMOCRATS 
Gene: Back to the Faithful 


Minnesota’s Man of La Mancha was 


two 


strategy 


undeterred by the odds against him 
when he began his lonely race seven 
months ago. And, last week, Eugene 


McCarthy seemed equally untroubled 
by the all but overwhelming force of 
Democratic convention delegates 
marshaled behind Hubert Humphrey 
“I do not think the delegates have really 
made up their minds yet,” he said, as 
he resumed his campaign at a Wash 


now 


ington press conference 

Although party — professionals—not 
for the first time—were counting him 
out of the presidential race, McCarthy, 
as always, relied upon his almost mys- 
tic and so far well-justified faith in the 
explosive unpredictability of this year’s 
politics. Emerging from six days of se 
clusion in his Washington 
lowing Robert Kennedy's assassination, 
the Minnesotan slipped into the White 


house fol 
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cause last week, and Bobby Ken 
nedy staff member, Speechwriter Rich- 
ard Goodwin, who had worked earlier 
for McCarthy, may very well return to 
his old boss. But Kennedy Aide Ted 
Sorensen spoke for most of the dis- 
solving clan when he urged New York 
delegates who favored R.F.K. to go to 
the convention uncommitted, Although 
Kennedy McCarthy forces share 
much the same ideology, many R.F.K 
supporters paid such unswerving fealty 
to their man that they continued to re 
sent McCarthy 

Touch of Bitterness. In his effort to 
establish a base of strength among the 
minorities who supported Kennedy, Mc- 
Carthy gave unwonted attention last 
week to the subjects of poverty and ra 


one 


and 


cial justice. “We have maintained a 
kind of American apartheid in this 
country,” he told the racially mixed 
Community Council of Greater New 
York. “We must proceed to bring an 
end to this colonialism in our Own coun 
trv.” The audience, thick with former 


Kennedy loyalists, was litte impressed, 
and one Negro even shouted “Down 
with McCarthy!” Afterward the Sen 
ator exclaimed with a touch of bitter 
ness: “Those people are the enemy!” 


That same day, before the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. a pacifist group 
formed in 1915, McCarthy was back 
among more sympathetic constituents 
In a thoughtful speech discussing the na 
tion’s evolution toward what he termed 
“lifeless consumer society,” he pleaded 
for “personalism and reason and sptr 
itual renewal.” 

But McCarthy difficult 
time persuading the Democratic con 
vention that he is the man to 
national reconciliation. Were Humphrey 
the choice, McCarthy suggested last 
week, he could only support him if the 
Vice President altered his position on 
the war. No matter who the nomince 
is. however, McCarthy intends to exert 
ill the pressure of the party's dissidents 
on the platform committee in hopes of 
writing in strong planks on peace and 
justice. If he McCarthy 
hinted with delicacy, he 
might join—but not a third-par- 
tv movement in the general election 

For his part, Hubert Humphrey re- 
tired to his home in Waverly, Minn., to 
put in fence posts and mow the lawn, 


will have a 


lead a 


racial fails 
characteristic 


lead 


and also to reassess the new political ho 
rizon. That reappraisal, if some of Rob- 
ert Kennedy's top aides have their way, 
will force Humphrey closer to the late 
Senator's Viet Nam, and 
may even persuade the Vice President 
that he ticket with 
Ted Kennedy. In fact, the surviving 
brother is known to be high on Hum 


position on 


should ballast) his 


phrey’s list of running mates along 
with Senators Fred Harris of Okla- 
homa and Edmund Muskie of Maine 
How Kennedy feels about the idea ts 


still unknown—perhaps even to. the 


Massachusetts Senator 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mendelian Domain 

In Mendel Rivers’ South Carolinian 
fief. the voters do all but pay scutage 
The First District's Democrats have loy- 
ally returned him to Congress for 28 
years: Republicans have long since ac- 
cepted his seignorial reign and run only 
occasional token candidates against him 
The Mendelian do 
main, nine counties clustered around 
the port of Charleston, ts abristle with 
17 Army, Navy, Marine and Air Force 
installations that provide 55% of Great 
er Charleston's economy testily 
to Rivers’ nonpartisan efficiency tn look 
ing after his constituents as chairman 
of the puissant House Armed Services 
Committee. Though Rivers, 62. has by 
no means been responsible tor all of 


With some reason 


and 


the military largesse that the U.S. has 
bestowed upon the ¢ harleston area, his 
constituents generally believe that he 
has. and return him to Washington with 
metronomic regularity Route $2 
through Charleston is called Rivers Ave- 
nue, and a housing project al the city’s 
naval base is named Menriv Park 

Rivers also appeals to Democratic 
and Republican South Carolina 
servatives with his hard-line 


con 


Vicws on 
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RIVERS & FAMILY 
Calhounian counterpart. 


the war and on integration—although, 
as the son of an impoverished tur- 
pentine distiller from Gumville, he has 
voted frequently for Lyndon Johnson's 
Great Society programs. His constit- 
vents were not unsympathetic 18 
months ago when he proposed that the 
U.S. “flatten Hanoi and let world opin 
ion go fly a kite.” In 1948 he cried 
that Harry Truman's anti-lynching bill 
would “lynch the Constitution,” and as 
late as 1956 was defining N.A.A.C.P as 
“the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Communist Propaganda.” 

Hero's Style. Only once in the past 
have the First District’s Negroes—43% 
of the population—challenged the chair 
man. Rivers trounced their 1950 can- 
didate, a Negro attorney, in that year’s 
Democratic primary. This year, in the 
aftermath of Martin Luther King’s as 
sassination, another Negro attorney. 
George Payton Jr., 39, decided to try. 
Scraping together the $2,000 registra- 
tion fee with loans from relatives, Pay- 
ton attacked Rivers as a “warmonger 
and superhawk,” stumped for a $2 mini 
mum wage, expanded social security, 
and liberal federal housing programs 

Almost inexplicably, Rivers, who 
wears his silver mane in the style of 
his South Carolinian hero John C, Cal 
houn, ran scared, plastering Charleston 
with billboards and TV spots. Ten days 
before the primary, Rivers arranged to 
have 15 members of his committee flock 
to Charleston along with Admiral Hy- 
man Rickover to inspect a Polaris mis 
sile facility and laud Mendel. 

The militant campaign was hardly 
necessary. Last week Rivers’ Democrats. 
along with several thousand Republi- 
cans who crossed party lines, gave the 
chairman 65,842 votes against 18,883 
for Payton. The G.O.P. will not even 
bother to oppose Rivers in November 
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RAY'S ODD ODYSSEY 


J? a thief, James Earl Ray's spe- 
cialty was botching his getaway 
After heisting $190 from a St. Louis su- 
permarket in 1959, Ray left tracks that 
the most flat-footed cop could follow 
he even parked a car used in the stick- 
up outside his lodgings, That was char- 
acteristic of Ray, whose most profitable 
known caper, grossing only $2,200, was 
bungled when the escape car crashed. 
The cruelest of his convictions was for 
the S11 stick-up of a Chicago cab driv- 
er in 1952. 

After he escaped from the Missouri 
State Penitentiary in 1967, Ray's style 
changed; he seemed to have become a 
cum-laude graduate in criminality. 
Flush with unaccustomed cash and as- 
tute at espying loopholes in the law's 
vigilance, he rambled across the coun- 
try using a collection of aliases. Then, 
after a 30-06 bullet killed Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. in Memphis on April 4, 
spurious radio messages sent Memphis 
police chasing the wrong way after 
Ray’s 1966 white Mustang 

From that day, until a British de- 
tective politely questioned a Brussels 
bound passenger at London's Heathrow 
Airport on June 8, Ray eluded a world- 
wide professional manhunt fortified by 
a $100,000 reward for his capture, Last 
week, with the accused assassin im- 
mured in a maximum-security cell in 
Southwest London's Wandsworth pris- 
on, policemen unraveled the nexus of 
plastic faces, borrowed identities and 
bogus papers that he had woven for 
two months across two continents 

Canadian Pattern. Four days after 
King’s murder, Ray had hightailed 
across the Canadian border, and was 
renting a $10-a-week room from Mrs. 
Fela Szpakowsky on Toronto's polyglot 
Ossington Avenue. Just why Ray chose 
Canada is not entirely clear, but, al- 
most surely, one reason was the knowl- 
edge—widely circulated among convicts 
in the U.S.—that it is ridiculously easy 
to get a Canadian passport. All that is 
needed is the gall to ask for one and a 
birth certificate—and the certificate is 
not strictly necessary 

In a consistent if bizarre pattern over 
several months Ray had appropriated 
four aliases from Torontonians, all from 
men who live around the suburb of 
Scarborough and bear varying degrees 
of likeness to Ray. In July 1967, Ray 
took the name of Warehouse Supervi- 
sor Eric St. Vincent Galt, 54, whose 
signature 


he had apparently misread as Eric Star- 
vo Galt. As does Ray, Galt has scars 
on his forehead and right palm and 
could pass for 40, Ray’s age. John Wil- 
lard. 42, the name used by the man 
who rented the room in Memphis 13 


paces away from the bathroom where 


King’s assassin hid, is an insurance ad- 
juster who is shorter and slighter than 
Ray’s 5-ft. 9-in., 175-lb. frame, but looks 
not unlike him. Paul Bridgman, an ed- 
ucator, and Ramon George Sneyd, a 
policeman, whose names Ray used af- 
ter he arrived in Toronto, are both 35 
and have Ray's build. Police are still 
puzzling over how they were chosen. 

In the Library. On April 16, Ray 
paid $8 for a Canadian passport in the 
name of Sneyd. “He blended into the 
wallpaper,” recalls Lillian Spencer, 
manager of the Kennedy Travel Bu- 
reau, who handled the simple decla- 
ration that Ray signed, affirming that 
he was a Canadian citizen. Next day, 
on Miss Spencer's say-so, Travel Agent 
Henry Moos notarized the form and for- 
warded it to Ottawa. 

Ray was also aware of Ontario's lack- 
adaisical procedure for issuance of birth 
certificates and mailed off $2 money or- 
ders for certificates for both Bridgman 
and Sneyd. For these, he needed the 
maiden names of their mothers. An- 
nouncements of their births in library 
copies of old newspapers supplied the 
information Ray required. 


Ray never collected the birth cer 
tificate mailed back for Bridgman- 
who, as Ray apparently learned, al- 


ready had a valid passport. On April 
18, the fugitive got a phone call and 
next day moved three blocks away to a 
Chinese-run boardinghouse on Dundas 
Street West, where he had rented a 
room in advance for $9 a week from 
Mrs. Yee Sun Loo. On May 2, Ray 
picked up his new passport and paid 
$345 in cash for a return excursion 
flight to London. Four days later, he 
left Canada. 

“Nice Guy.’ On May 8 Ray flew 
trom London to Lisbon, perhaps in the 
hope of a payoff, perhaps in an at- 
tempt to contact recruiters for white 
mercenary fighters in Africa, or else to 


POLICE VAN CARRYING 





try to reach the white-supremacist 
breakaway Rhodesia, which 
maintains a mission in the Portuguese 
capital. Indulgent officials, spotting a 
discrepancy between the spelling of his 
name “Sneya” on his passport and his 
adopted signature, nevertheless allowed 
him to pass “like any tourist.” 
Husbanding his funds, Ray checked 
into the third-rate Hotel Portugal, hung 
out at cheap bars, and even wheedled 
a $7.02 discount on a prostitute’s rou- 
tine $17.55 fee for half an hour's dalli- 
ance, “He nice guy,” 
Maria. a comely adjunct to the 
Bar. Ray-Sneyd also obtained a 
from the Canadian 
by pointing out that his surname 
misspelled on his original document 
On May 17, Ray flew back to Lon 
don, finding anonymity in one of the 
city’s 5,500 hotels and back-street room 


state of 


declared 
Texas 

new 
embassy 


was a 


passport 


Wis 


ing houses. His tracks become visible 
again on May 28, when he checked 
into the $S-a-night New Earl's Court 


Hotel. On June 5, after telephoning the 
London Daily Telegraph to inquire 
about mercenary forces in Africa, Ray 
was again on the move, holing up in 
the unlisted Pax Hotel, run by Swedish- 
Mrs. Anna Thomas, 54. For the 
next three days, Ray never lett his room 
for more than 20 minutes, and refused 
to emerge for four telephone calls, two 
of them from an airline. On June 6, 
Ray again telephoned the Telegraph's 
lan Colvin, asking about mercenaries 
Colvin offered to send him an address 


born 


in Brussels 

The search that caught up with Ray 
started when the FBI—taking into ac- 
count the easy passport procedure in 
Canada—asked the Canadian police to 
go through their passport applications 
They combed 300,000 of them and 
tipped off Scotland Yard to Sneyd’s 
true identity, Held on charges of pos- 
sessing false passports and a loaded .38 
revolver, Ray's first appearance in Lon- 
don’s famed Bow Strect Magistrate's 
Court lasted 82 seconds before he was 


RAY FROM BOW STREET 








Meanwhile, U.S. 
Attorney General Fred Vin- 
son Jr. began the slow, tortuous pro- 
cedure of extraditing Ray to face a 
possible death sentence for murder or 
finish the last 13 years of his 20-year 
Missouri sentence for robbery. Fighting 
all the way, Ray’s lawyers could delay 
his return to the U.S. for months 

Help & Conspiracy. Ray's elusive 
odyssey could not fail to suggest that 
he had had help. Where did the money 
come from (at times he flashed a roll 
of $20 bills)? This, of course, galvan- 
ized the artisans of conspiracy theories 

To Crime Buff Truman Capote (/n 
Cold Blood), it seemed conceivable that 
Ray, as well as Lee Harvey Oswald tn 


hustled back to a cell 
Assistant 


Dallas and Sirhan Sirhan in Los An- 
geles, might all be cogs in a single, 
stupendous murder machine. The kill 


ers, Capote suggested on NBC's Tonight 
show, might all have been intensively 
trained, brainwashed triggermen of 4 
type envisaged by Novelist Richard 
Condon in The Manchurian Candidate, 
their purpose could be to drive the 
U.S. to its knees by assassinating pub- 
lic persons—a theory, Capote claimed, 
that was once expounded by 19th cen 
tury Theosophist Helena Blavatsky. (Sir 
han, Capote noted, asked for a copy 
of Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret 
Doctrine soon after his arrest.) 

More plausibly, Capote argued that 
a cheap crook with Ray's dismal rec- 
ord of bargain-basement villainy could 
not have traveled so far without ex 
tensive help from experts. In Capote's 
view, Ray was the low man in an elab- 
orate and many-ticred plot—the pigeon 
paid to leave his fingerprints on a rifle 
and then pursuers from 
King’s assassin. The plotters al- 
lowed Ray to live, Capote hypothesized, 
because he had no knowledge of the 
conspiracy’s inner core 

Botched Again. law-enforcement 
men working on the case tend to dis 
count such theories. A senior Justice 
Department lawyer 1s conducting an un- 
dercover search for leads to a plot 
among Memphis underworldlings, but 
local police and FBI agents—who first 
hunted the suspect as a member of a 
conspiracy—are working on the as- 
sumption that Ray, a Known racist and 


decoy away 


real 





BRIDGMAN 
A way to blend into the wallpaper. 








GALT 


always a loner in prison, killed alone 

Ironically, after skillfully eluding cap- 
ture for so many weeks, Ray can be 
said to have botched his last getaway 
He apparently left Lisbon in a hurry be- 
cause he sensed that the police were 
on his trail, But under a 60-year-old 
treaty with the U.S., Portugal—which 
abolished the death penalty in 1867— 
will not extradite any criminal sought 
on a capital charge. Senhor Ray could 
have stayed there indefinitely 


Building a Biography 

The accused assassin of Robert Ken- 
nedy sat passively in his 12-ft. by 12-ft 
maximum-security cell at Los Angeles 
County’s Central Jail for Men, reading 
works on theosophy. Meanwhile, bits 
and pieces of Sirhan Bishara Sirhan’s 
personality and past began falling into 
place. Most of the insights came with 
last week's release of testimony taken 
by the grand jury, which had convened 
the day after Kennedy died 

Vincent T. Di Pierro, college student 
and part-time waiter at the Ambassador 
Hotel, recalled seeing Sirhan at the mo 
ment of the murder. “The minute the 
first two shots were fired.” testified Di 
Pierro, “he still had a very sick-looking 
smile on his face. That's one thing—l 
can never forget that.” 


Three others in the serving kitchen 
where Kennedy was shot also testified 


to seeing Sirhan, who crouched on a 
tray rack and asked repeatedly if the 
Senator would come that way. But it 
was not the innocuous-looking Jorda- 
nian that attracted attention; tt 
svelte, mysterious girl in a polka-dot 
dress, who was seen joking with the ac 


was 


cused and who reportedly later rushed 
past stunned campaign workers shout- 
ing, “We shot him!” Though a number 
of  publicity-hungry females turned 
themselves in to police, a worldwide 
woman hunt had failed to uncover the 
real Miss Polka Dot 

Mixed Bag. Another witness claimed 
that be had seen Sirhan at a suburban 
gun club twelve hours before the as 
sassination, Contrary to range policy, 
which calls for a pause between shots, 
Sirhan snapped off up to 300 rounds 
in rapid-fire succession with an Iver 


Johnson .22-cal. revolver, the same type 
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as that used in the killing. The Los An- 
geles County coroner testified that Sena- 
tor Kennedy was struck with three bul- 
lets, rather than two as_ originally 
thought, The third landed in back of 
the right armpit, near the second. The 
shots had apparently been fired at point- 
blank range, at least one of them only 
two or three inches from the victim. 

The week also produced a mixed 
bag of claims from people who said 
they had some special knowledge of 
the sullen defendant. A former Castro 
commandant, José Duarte of Miami, 
said he had scuffled with Sirhan a 
month ago in Los Angeles when he 
heard Sirhan tell a group of leftists: 
“What the U.S. needs is another Cas- 
tro.” In London, Journalist Jon Kimche, 
who is known mainly for his sensation- 
al anti-Arab diatribes, wrote in the Eve- 
ning Standard that Sirhan had returned 
to the Middle East twice, in 1964 and 
1966. The story was flatly denied by 
the FBI and State Department. In fact, 
the peripatetic Sirhan to whom Kimche 
was alluding may be an American cit- 
izen named Sirhan Selim Sirhan, ten 
years older than the accused and no 
kin, who frequently visits the Middle 
East. 

Every Scintilla. While all this second- 
guessing was going on, Los Angeles 
officials were diligently scrutinizing ev- 
ery scintilla of evidence, mindful of 
the 1963 mess made by their coun- 
terparts in Dallas. Twenty-three of 
L.A.’s top cops have been assigned full 
time to the case, while a special three- 
man legal team, whose members have 
handled 200 homicide cases for the 
D.A.’s office, will make sure that nei- 
ther Sirhan’s rights nor potential evi- 
dence is perjured. Interviewing the de- 
fendant are two court-appointed psy- 
chiatrists. A trial date will be set at a 
June 28 hearing, and Sirhan will plead 
either guilty, no contest, not guilty, or 
not guilty by reason of insanity. 


RACES 


Black Separatist 

Integration has been the aim of the 
Congress of Racial Equality since CORE 
was born in 1942, Its intramural squab- 
bles have never been concerned with 
the principle of desegration but with 
its pace. Two years ago, Floyd Mc- 
Kissick replaced Founder James Farm 
er because he was not moving fast 
enough, Last week McKissick, in turn, 
was supplanted by a more aggressive 
lieutenant. CORE’s new chief, how- 
ever, advocates rigid separation of the 
races. 

Roy Innis, a Harlem-honed black na- 
tionalist, will formally replace McKis- 
sick next month at CORE’s convention 
in Columbus. Innis, 34, is a bearded 
manifesto maker who holds that “sep- 
aration of unlikes is the natural condi- 
tion of society,” and says that blacks 
generally favor nonviolence, but “not 
over the achievement of nationalistic ob- 
jectives.” He professes a fear of gen- 
ocide, not “by the gas chamber but by 
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CORE’S INNIS 
Kamikaze, yes; hara-kiri, no. 


the slow taking away of our existence” 
through racial amalgamation. Appealing 
to Negroes to improve their own lot 
rather than die in all-out conflict with 
the white man, Innis adds nonetheless: 
“We believe that if we must die, it will 
not be by hara-kiri but by kamikaze— 
take as many with us as we can.” 

By accepting Innis’ incendiary view, 
CORE alienates not only whites but 
black moderates as well. Thus it joins 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee and the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference in a militant 
shift to the left. 


TRIALS 


Cost of Counseling 

Pediatrician Benjamin Spock, who is 
more concerned these days with pac 
ifists than pacifiers, seemed openly to 
seek arrest in hopes that he could even- 
tually test his crusade against the Viet 
Nam war before the Supreme Court. 
Last week at Boston’s Federal District 
Court, he moved closer to that goal. 
An all-male jury pronounced Spock, 
65, guilty of conspiring to counsel and 
abet young men in evading the draft. 
Also found guilty: Yale Chaplain Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin Jr., 44, Harvard 
Graduate Student Michael Ferber, 23, 
and Writer Mitchell Goodman, 44. The 
fifth member of “the Boston Five,” Mar- 
cus Raskin, 34, a former White House 
disarmament aide, was acquitted 

The trial, which gained notoriety 
from Spock's presence, had dragged 
on for 19 days, and would probably 
have lasted longer had not 85-year-old 
Judge Francis J. W. Ford pushed the 
pace by regularly growling, “That's ir- 
relevant.” The plethora of evidence 
gathered by the prosecution included lit- 
erature and statements, as well as a 
film of a draft-card burning attended 
by some of the defendants. The de- 





fense sought to counter the conspiracy 
charge by claiming that the five were 
acting as individuals (the jury agreed 
in Raskin’s case), and that their ap- 
proach was a form of free speech. 

Coffin greeted the sentence with a 
droll “I think they have confused the 
lightning bugs with the lightning.” Of 
the guilty four, draft-age Ferber stands 
to lose least from the verdict. While ap- 
pealing the case, he is a free man; had 
he been let off, he would have faced im- 
mediate induction. Presumably, Ferber 
would have refused to serve, and there- 
by become liable for prosecution under 
the Selective Service Act. 


MARYLAND 


Death of a Company Town 

Tiny Daniels, Md. (pop. 381), is one 
of the last examples of that almost van- 
ished bit of Americana, the company 
town, which once ranged from Western 
mine and lumber settlements to South- 


ern cotton camps. Somehow, Daniels, 
nestled in a wooded hollow along a 
back road eleven miles west of Bal- 


timore, has managed to survive. Its com- 
pany store, company houses, compa- 
ny-dominated churches and company 
mill—its raison d'étre—all remained in- 
tact in the age of the megalopolis. 

Intact, that is, until last month, when 
the C. R. Daniels textile company, 
which wholly owns the 128-year-old 
community, started demolishing it in 
line with a decision made last year that 
it was too expensive to maintain, The 
$15-million-a-year mill operation will 
be unaffected by the policy, since most 
of those losing their homes are too set 
in their ways—or too old—to look for 
new jobs. A good number of the 94 dis- 
placed families, accustomed to living in 
their own homes at $16-a-month rent, 
may be forced to move into Baltimore 
public-housing projects. 

Although probably justifiable on eco- 
nomic grounds, the death of Daniels 
creates a sad and unusual social prob 
lem that has prompted several groups 
to try, unsuccessfully, to save it. Some 
large families and retired couples will 
undoubtedly wind up on food stamps 
and welfare. Oliver Overington, 74, re- 
tired from the mill in 1960 and lives 
with his wife on a company pension of 
$6.25 a month and $1,800 a year in so- 
cial security. Though their Daniels 
house had minimal facilities (no hot 
running water), the Overingtons had 
taken pains with the painting and pa- 
pering and were convinced that they 
would live there the rest of their lives. 
Last week they moved to a $75-a-month 
apartment which they can ill-afford. 

At the other end of town lives Rich- 
ard Landacre, 62, with his wife and 
grandchild. He makes $1.60 an hour at 
the mill, spends much of his leisure 
time working in his large vegetable gar- 
den. “We're both sickly,” says Mrs. Lan- 
dacre. “He takes nine kinds of med- 
icine and me five.” Where will they 
go? “I guess we'll just find a room,” 
she says resignedly, “and sit there.” 
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BERLIN 
Another Tug on the Noose 


Whenever the West begins to relax 
about Berlin, the Communists have a 
jarring way of reminding everyone that 
it is still there, and still vulnerable 
Though crises flare and die elsewhere 
in the Berlin, where the 
war began, remains a constant pressure 
point, always suscepuble to fresh Com- 
munist Maneuvers 

Isolated deep within hostile East Ger 
many, West Berlin depends for survival 


world, cold 


upon its right of free access to Wes! 
Germany. Last week that mght sudden 
ly acquired a price. In a swift move, 
the regime of Communist Boss Walter 
Uibricht forced all West German and 
West Berlin travelers through East Ger- 
many to buy transit visas at $2.50 a 
round trip. After July 1, truckers and 
bargers will be required to pay new 
taxes on their cargoes, and after July 
15 all West German travelers will be re 
passports (in the past 
In all, 


some 


quired to carry 
they needed only identity cards) 
the East Germans will collect 
$20 million per year in fees on the 13 
water, rail and highway routes that con 
nect the city with West Germany 

Walter Ulbricht really in 
terested in revenue. The move seemed 
intended primarily to underscore East 
Germany's claim that it is a sovereign 
nation. It was also likely that Ulbricht, 
as the East bloc's last surviving Stalin 
ist, hoped that a new Berlin crisis might 
induce a show of comradely support tn 
Eastern Europe, dampening the trends 
toward liberalism in Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. Since it was his third move 
in recent months against West Berlin's 
Ulbricht obviously 


was not 


access routes also 
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Striving for peace through calculated surprise. 


hoped to shake the city’s self-confidence 
and discourage foreign investors 

The Danger of Reasonableness. On 
receiving the news, West German For 
eign Minister Willy Brandt, the former 
mayor of West Berlin, hurried back 
from Vienna. Ironically, he had been 
on his way to Belgrade to seek Pres 
ident Tito’s support for West Germa- 
ny’s new policy of easing tensions with 
the East bloc. In Bonn, Chancellor Kurt 
Kiesinger held an emergency Cabinet 
In Paris, London and Washing 
ton, the allies, who guarantee West Ber 
lin's security, conferred about what to 
do. The painful decision was to do noth 
ing, aside from making a few pertunc 
tory gestures. Kiesinger flew in a U.S 
Air Force plane to West Berlin, where 
he promised that the Bonn government 
would pick up the tab for the East Ger 
man transit charges, and the three al 
lies sent a protest to the Soviets, whom 
they hold responsible for the mainte- 
nance of free access to West Berlin 

The allies were reluctant to take any 
retaliatory action, such as refusing to 
grant travel documents to East Ger- 
mans for trips to NATO countries, be 
cause the East Germans had carefully 
left U.S., British and French access 
rights untouched. For its part, the West 
German government was unwilling to 
hit Ulbricht where it would hurt him 
most—restricting inter-German trade 
since that would also hurt the average 
East German. Kurt Kiesinger’s Grand 
Coalition is committed to a policy ol 
trying to make life easier, not harder 
for the East German population. Fur 
thermore, the partial suc 
cess of its new Ostpolitik, Bonn does 
not want to lose friends in Communist 
countries by appearing to be as re- 
pressive as Ulbricht 

The danger of such a low-key re 
sponse was that Ulbricht might be em 
boldened to undertake some new move 
to tighten the noose that he holds 
around West Berlin 


session 


because of 


THE NATIONS 


Calls for Cooperation 

Lyndon Johnson last week addressed 
two appeals to the Kremlin for prog- 
ress on arms controls, a subject he 
clearly holds vital to the effort 
of his last months as president 

Flying into rain-soaked Manhattan, 
the President made a calculated sur 
prise visit to address the U.N. General 
Assembly, whose members had just vot 
ed, 95 endorse the nuclear 
nonproliferation pact. When it is signed 


peace 


to 4, to 


by the U.S., Russia, Britain and 40 non- 
nuclear countries, the treaty will pro 
hibit traffic in nuclear arms and war 


matériel between the atomic haves and 
have-nots, and at the same 
courage the spread of peaceful know 
how and materials. Although two atom! 
cally armed nations—France and Red 
China—will not sign the treaty, and 
such nations as India, Israel and West 
Germany may do so reluctantly, tf at 
all, Johnson nonetheless hailed it as 
“the most important international agree- 
ment in the field of disarmament since 
the nuclear age began.” He 
phasized that non-nuclear nations are 


time en 


also em- 


“entitled” to demand that the super- 
powers make progress “on the limt- 


tation of strategic defensive and ot 
fensive” nuclear weapons 

Later, at a ceremony in the White 
House at which Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Soviet Ambassador An- 
atoly Dobrynin exchanged papers rat- 
ifying the U.S.-Russian consular agree- 
ment, Johnson expressed hope that noth 
ing will “prevent us from exploring 
every avenue to a more peaceful rela- 
tionship and a more cooperative world.” 
The new accord calls for separate ne- 
gotiations on the opening of consular 
offices outside Moscow and Washington 
and constitutes the first bilateral agree- 
ment between the two nations since the 
U.S. granted diplomatic recognition to 
Russia in 1933 
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THE WAR 
Saigon Under Fire 


Whether or not the North Vietnamese 
have come to Paris to make peace ulti- 
mately, it is clear that for the time 
being they are relentlessly determined 
to raise the level of fighting in South 
Viet Nam. More North Vietnamese men 
and matériel are flowing down the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail to the southern battle- 
fields than at any time since the war 
began—perhaps as many as 30,000 a 
month v. 6,000 monthly a year ago 
With a ruthless disregard for civilian 
lives, the Communists, in almost daily 
rocket attacks and periodic, suicidal in- 
fantry thrusts, have brought the fight- 
ing to Saigon, turning the city into a 
nightmare of fear, destruction and ran 
dom death. The war, which used to be 
something remote that took place in 
rice fields and jungles, has come to 
stay in the capital ever since the first 
shock of the massive Communist Tet of- 
fensive last February. And life is now 
far grimmer for Saigon’s 2,500,000 resi 
dents than it was at the worst of Tes 

Early one morning last week, as the 
capital was stirring to lite, Communist 
gunners cut loose a savage rocket bar 
rage aimed at the heart of the capital 
Firing from positions six miles east ot 
downtown Saigon, they launched 26 
Soviet-made 122-mm. missiles, whose 
only warning is a high-pitched whistle 
Two missiles smashed into two houses 
in Gia Long Street and killed eight ci 
vilians. Another landed within 200 ft 
of the Rex, originally an apartment 
building and now a U.S, billet. Amer- 
ican officers there abandoned — their 
breakfast and threw themselves under 


tables while Vietnamese — wattresses 
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SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS WITH CAPTURED 122-MM, ROCKET & LAUNCHER 
Whispering nightmare for the capitol. 


screamed in terror. A fourth round 
smacked into a bookshop on Tu Do 
Street, killing two Vietnamese maids; 
one fell, decapitated, next to the fresh 
bread she had just bought. The barrage 
threw Continental Palace Hotel guests 
out of their beds, cut telecommunica- 
tions, dug a huge crater only a few 
feet from the statue of the Madonna 
of Peace in John F. Kennedy Square 
The final toll for the ratd’s ten grim min- 


utes: 26 Vietnamese civilians killed and 
116 injured 
Sandbag Shelters. The attack 


marked the 25th time in 38 days that 
rocket or mortar clusters had hit Sai 
and there are no longer any safe 
areas in the city. Each rocketing and 
each allied effort to dig out attacking 
Communist ground units cause fresh de 
struction and new refugees who stagger 
from the shattered homes, clutching 
meager possessions, dragging or carry- 
ing tearful, terrified children Hospitals 
are packed—some 4,800 civilians have 
been treated for wounds since early May 
—aand refugee centers overflow under 
the tide of the more than 160,000 peo 
ple made homeless in the past six weeks 
Schools have been closed for 
Many youngsters metal 
cation tags or bracelets, in case they 
are lost or found wounded 
Barbed wire coils around some homes, 
sandbag prices and sales have shot up, 
and the My Duyen Construction Co. of- 
fers to build a simple sandbag shelter 
for $100 and a deluxe model, complete 
with electric lights, for $250 

At night, Saigon turns into a hon 
eycomb of private prison cells, the re- 
sult of a dreary curfew; people with- 
draw into their hovels, in 
nervous anticipation of the next attack 


ron 
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The lights often dim and fade out. a 
conditioners collapse with a rattling 
whisper, and the streets outside lie dark 
and silent. Hundreds of wealthy South 
Vietnamese have forsaken the city for 
the seaside resort of Vung Tau. The Jap 
anese government has ordered all its 
citizens who are not indispensable to 
leave the country. Many American cl 
vilians have taken to spending ther 
nights at the heavily guarded, although 
frequently rocketed, Tan Son Nhut Atr- 
base. The Vietnamese who remain be- 
hind in an atmosphere of fear, bewil- 
derment and anger have begun to call 
this rainy “heaven weeping on 
our misfortunes.” 

Changed Tactics. The strategist_he 
hind the siege is Colonel Tran Dinh 
Xu, the Communist commander for the 
capital district, At night, his rocketeers 
slip to within range of the city, often 
using, for the sake of speed, crude earth 
works and bamboo racks rather than 
unwieldy launcher tubes to aim their 
whispering death on Saigon Easily bro 
ken down into sections—a 2-lb. fuse, a 
$1-Ib. warhead and a 59-lb, motor sec- 
tion—the rockets can be carried by 
porters, are quickly assembled and fired 
by a crew of only three men. The mis 
siles are not notably precise—at a max! 
mum range of about seven miles, gun 
ners are lucky if they hit within 400 
yards of their target—but the lack of ac 
curacy, if anything, enhances their ter 
rorist effect. Despite allied ground and 
air patrols and radar-guided counter 
battery fire, the Communists have 
thrown almost 400 rocket and mortas 
rounds at the capital since early May 
The gunners have rarely been caught; 
last week, when 12,000 U.S. and Viet 
namese troops fanned out to sterilize 
the rocket belt, they found little be 
sides scarred firing positions and a few 
unlaunched missiles, some ingeniously 
cached in submerged sampans 

Colonel Xu’s infantry tactics reflect 
the lessons he learned during the Tet ot- 
fensive when he threw whole battalions 
into the city only to see them badly bat- 
tered, Now he slips small, squad-size 
units—ten infantrymen and two or three 
women who handle the cooking—past 
South Vietnamese defense perimeters 
and the cordons formed by the U.S 
9th and 25th Divisions. Once inside 
the city, the team deploys in three sec- 
tions—one to fight, a second to dig a 
maze of underground tunnels for quick 
movement and escape, a third to rest 
On a rotation basis, the system allows 
round-the-clock fighting. If the squad 
discovers a sizable hole in the defenses, 
Xu can easily infiltrate a company or 
even a battalion to join the fray. His 
troops have played that game all too 
successfully in recent weeks, moving in 
and out of the capital, keeping allied de- 
fense units on the go, and forcing them 
to use heavy firepower in densely pop- 
ulated sections of the city 

The Communist tactics confront the 
allies with a major dilemma. There are 
simply not enough troops to prevent 
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Along Dong Khanh Street in Cholon, Saigon’s Chinese section, 
blasted houses stand deserted in an early-morning haze. The 
church was a hiding place for the late President Ngo Dinh 


Diem during the 1963 coup that deposed him. 





A ward in Saigon’s Benh Vien Do Thanh hospital is crowd- 
ed with civilians injured in a Communist rocket attack. The 
122-mm. missiles fell in the center of the busy capital. 


Gutted cars litter a heavily damaged street in Cholon, 
where much of the house-to-house fighting has flared. Frag 
ments have riddled even the traffic sign. 





small-scale infiltration and rocketing 
Allied officers estimate that more or 
less permanent deployment of forces 
along the rocket ring would tic down 
as many as eight divisions or, counting 
support troops, some 100,000 men 
Even then, they concede, the enemy 
could still get through the capital's de 
fenses with sporadic rocket rounds and 
small ground incursions 

Serious Consequences. At the eighth 
session of the U.S.-North Vietnamese 
negotiations in Paris last week, Am 
bassador Averell Harriman delivered a 
blistering condemnation of the Com 
munists’ strikes on Saigon. The assaults 
he charged, had been planned by North 
Vietnamese generals, had so far taken 
a toll of over 100 civilians killed, and 
could not have been intended to do mill 
tary damage, “I want to be sure you 
understand that this is a situation that 
could have the most serious conse- 
quences for these talks.” he told Xuan 
Thuy and Le Duc Tho, Hanors nego- 
tiators. Harriman got his reply—not in 
Paris but in South Viet Nam. The Viet 
Cong’s Liberation Radio warned Sai 
gon residents to abandon the capital or 
prepare for a 100-round-per-day rocket 
age that would last for 100 days 
If the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
are able to carry out their threat, the at- 
tacks might very well serve to suffen 
both U.S. and South Vietnamese de- 
termination to resist, And that would 
be precisely the opposite of what Ha 
noi has set out to achieve 





SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Creation of Uncle Nguyen 


The gleaming black hair is no longer 
neatly combed back. The mustache has 
been trimmed, Gone is the dashing Cap 
tain Midnight look: tailored black fly- 
ing suit, violet scarf, pearl-handled .38 
revolver, At 37, the Vice President of 
South Vietnam, Nguyen Cao Ky, has 
taken to wearing bulky Mao-style suits 

and the baggy new look ts tn keep 
ing with both his sagging political for- 
tunes and his efforts to fashion a new 
political image 

The change in Ky has come swiftly 
and dramatically, partly the result of ac- 
cident, partly of the kind of political 
intrigue with which Viet Nam seems to 
abound. Before the Communist Ter of 
fensive, Ky was much more than a 
ceremonial Vice President alongside his 
rival, President Nguyen Van Thieu 
Liked by American officials in Viet 
Nam, who admired his charm, his 
boundless energy and his decisiveness, 
Ky retained powerful friends in the 
Vietnamese armed ftorces—an_ entou- 
rage rated strong enough to overthrow 
Thieu if it ever came to a showdown. 
But with Tet and the harrowing on- 
slaught against the Saigon government, 
the U.S., for the sake of preserving 
unity in the crisis, could no longer af 
ford to balance between Thieu and Ky. 
Washington threw its support squarely 
behind Thiecu, and Ky felt left out. 
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Friends Lost. Moodily brooding over 
his future, he began making public ap 
pearances in a Mao suit, and his pro 
nouncements took on distinctly anti- 
American and anti-Thieu overtones. “If 
the Americans want to withdraw, they 
can go ahead.” he told Vietnamese sol- 
diers in Saigon. “We only want people 
who want to stay.” On another occa 
sion he asked his audience: “Why has 
South Viet Nam not been able to pro- 
duce a Ho Chi Minh or Vo Nguyen 
Giap whom the world admires and re- 
spects? Why have we been unable to 
produce such people? Isn't it because 
our leaders are merely a bunch of ser 
vile and corrupt official 

Friends fell away. Some were killed 
in action; others, like Major General 








VICE PRESIDENT KY 
In search of an image. 


Nguyen Ngoc Loan, the fearless, ruth- 
less, but highly effective National Po- 
lice chief, were wounded in street fight 
ing in Saigon. Two weeks ago, a mal- 
functioning rocket fired from a U.S. 
helicopter gunship smashed into a for 
ward command post and in one shat- 
tering blow wiped out virtually the 
whole top level of Saigon’s city ad 
ministration, including four of Ky’s 
most powerful backers. But by far the 
greatest damage was caused by Pres- 
ident Thieu’s gradual consolidation ot 
power: without consultation, he fired 
Premier Nguyen Van Loc, a Ky man, 
and installed Tran Van Huong, whom 
the Vice President opposed. Police Chiet 
Loan was replaced by a Thieu backer, 
and Thieu made similar switches to his 
own advantage in 14_ province-chief 
posts. 

The Best Only. As his backing dwin- 
dled rapidly and his depression deep- 
ened, Ky slipped away to the seacoast 
city of Nha Trang, where he paced up 
and down the beaches, lost in thought 
He returned to Saigon briefly last week, 


but only for a private goodbye to out- 
going U.S. Commander William West- 
moreland and to resign as head of the 
recently instituted Civil Defense Com- 
mittee. “I'm going fishing,” he snapped 
to a palace official, and with that he re- 
turned to Nha Trang and isolation. 

Neuyen Cao Ky is more likely to at- 
tempt a coup than to resign, although 
neither course seems very likely at the 
moment. He probably believes that ume 
is his best ally. He wants to change his 
image, move away from the Americans, 
and mold a thoroughly nationalist look 
designed to appeal to the masses and 
the younger generation; In short, to 
transform the flashy, daredevil flyboy 
into a sort of Uncle Nguyen—an anti- 
Communist, anti-Western and South 
Vietnamese patriot 


ESPIONAGE 
Who's That Again? 


The book is seductively titled Who's 
Who in the CIA, but, alas, that turns 
out to be largely a cover—and little 
else. The work of East Germany's Dr 
Julius Mader, 40, the author of several 
other, widely unnoticed exposes of 
Western intelligence operations, Who's 
Who is a pocket-size, 600-page directo 
ry that lists more than 3,000 Amer 
icans who supposedly work for the CIA 
“My book,” says Mader, “blows the lid 
off the American secret service.” 

Well, not quite. Would you believe 
Lyndon Johnson? Hubert Humphrey? 
Dean Rusk? Robert McNamara? De 
fense Secretary Clark Clifford? A.F.1 
C.A.O. President George Meany? They 
are all in Who's Who. So is Composer 
Leroy Anderson (The  Syncopated 
Clock) who was, to be sure, a U.S. mili- 
tary intelligence captain in World War 
I] and Korea. So are Pulitzer Prizewin 
ning Cartoonist Bruce Shanks of the 
Buffalo Evening News and Phil Santora 
of the New York Daily News, not to 
mention Newsday Publisher Bill Moy- 
ers, L.B.J.’s former press secretary. On 
the list too are Arthur Schlesinger and 
HEW. ex-Secretary John Gardner, Viet 
Nam Negotiator Cyrus Vance and Pres- 
idential Aide Walt Whitman Rostow 

Some of the entries suggest that 
Spook-Spotter Mader is a bit out-of- 
date. He has Dr. Peter Howard Selz as 
curator of Manhattan's Museum otf 
Modern Art, a post he left three years 
ago for the University of California 
He lists William Henry Hylan as a 
CBS network vice president; Hylan went 
to the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency in 1963 and has been there 
ever since. August Heckscher appears 
as a writer on the New York Herald Tri 
bune: Heckscher, now New York City 
parks commissioner, left the Trib in 
1956, and the newspaper closed down 
two years ago 

In case his readers have corrections 
or additions to offer, Mader has includ- 
ed a blank page that can be torn out 
and mailed to an East Berlin post of- 
fice. But one page will hardly suffice 
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FRANCE: CAMPAIGN AGAINST CHAOS 


Pe century France be- 
queathed to the modern world the 
concepts of revolution and popular de- 
mocracy—and last week the French 
seemed bent on perilously trying to 
practice both at the same time, As the 
campaign to elect a new National As- 
sembly got underway, rioting and vi- 
olence erupted anew in cities through- 
out France. For a while it looked as 
though the explosion of police concus- 
sion and tear-gas grenades might blot 
out the appeals for votes by the 2,260 
candidates running on broadly diverse 
platforms in Metropolitan France's 470 
electoral districts (see box). 

Heavy Toll. After eight days of rel- 
ative calm, violence flared afresh when 
a 17-year-old boy, fleeing from police 
in a town outside Paris, jumped into 
the Seine and drowned. Enraged, Paris 
students surged from the Sorbonne and 
the coffee shops back onto the bou- 
levards, rebuilt barricades and fought 
an all-night running battle with police. 
Fighting also erupted in Toulouse, Lyon, 


Gaulle cracked down hard. After con- 
ferring with his ministers, he banned 
eleven student revolutionary groups, 
barred street demonstrations for the du- 
ration of the campaign, and ordered 
the expulsion of troublemaking foreign- 
ers; 154 have so far been deported. 
Climaxing the drive, police even invad- 
ed the historic Odéon theater, which 
had served as a revolutionary sanctuary 
since May 15. Dislodging the occupy- 
ing students, who put up no fight, the 
police then tore down the red and black 
flags that flew over the old building, re- 
placing them with three Tricolors. 
Communist Tactics. The violence 
may well be the determining factor in 
the elections, which will be held in two 
rounds, the first balloting to take place 
on June 23, with the runoff elections 
on June 30. There are no foreign pol- 
icy issues involved. Though there are 
some economic worries, the overriding 
immediate issue is simply who can best 
maintain order in France, and then, in 
the long run, solve the antagonisms 
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METAMORPHOSIS . 


St.-Nazaire and the automaking town 
of Sochaux, where two townspeople 
were killed. The renewed rioting took 
a heavy toll of the French economy, 
stalling the back-to-work movement at 
a time when 500,000 workers still had 
not returned to their plants. In his new 
role as Finance Minister, Maurice 
Couve de Murville conceded _ that 
France not only faced a budgetary def- 
icit of $2 billion this year but might 
also be forced to sell some of its $5 bil- 
lion gold reserves in order to meet a 
looming gap in its balance of payments. 
It all meant, explained Foreign Minis- 
ter Michel Debré, that (Quelle horreur!) 
France would have to cut back on De 
Gaulle’s prized nuclear strike force. 
Seeking to head off a recurrence of 
full-scale civil disorders, Charles de 
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and grievances that have been exposed 
in recent weeks. Fearing that De Gaulle 
will benefit from a backlash law-and- 
order vote, the Communists have re- 
doubled their efforts to cool the sit- 
uation, “Every time somebody gets 
socked, it’s worth at least 100 and per- 
haps 1,000 votes to the Gaullists,” said 
one ranking French Communist. To 
counter this, the Communists sought to 
project themselves as a patriotic party 
of moderation. “We are not adventur- 
ers!” cried Party Boss Waldeck Rochet. 
In the worst moments of the revolt, he 
claimed with some justification, it was 
the Communists who had “barred the 
road to bloody adventure.” His appeal: 
“For peace and national independence, 
vote Communist.” 

Waldeck Rochet’s tactics showed the 


remarkable transformation of what only 
a decade ago was Western Europe's 
most rigidly Stalinist party. Neverthe- 
less, the Gaullists continued to hammer 
home to French voters that they have 
only two choices: De Gaulle or to- 
talitarian Communism. “The danger is 
still there,” warned Premier Georges 
Pompidou. “If the opportunity should 
present itself anew, the totalitarian par- 
ty is ready to start again to seize power.” 
Though this view was rejected by De 
Gaulle’s opponents, it had an undisput- 
ed appeal to conservative Frenchmen, 
especially those in the provinces, who 
are shocked by the violence and eco- 
nomic paralysis that seized France— 
and suspicious of the Communists. 

The other parties struggled desper- 
ately to carve out a middle position 
between Gaullists and Communists. 
Warning that a return to Gaullism 
would lead only to another crisis, Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, leader of the non-Com- 
munist Federation of the Democratic 
Socialist Left, declared that only his 
party “offered a third road—a new al- 
liance between socialism and liberty.” 
In the rural areas, the federation has 
lost the support of many of its backers 
because it is linked in an electoral alli- 
ance with the Communists. In a jet- 
hopping tour across France, Centrist 
Leader Jacques Duhamel pleaded: “Let 
us not break France in two.” His solu- 
tion, of course, was a government of 
the center in which moderate factions 
from right and left could participate. 
The danger for the centrists was that 
French voters might feel that any vote 
not cast for one of the two major par- 
ties would be wasted. 

Rabbit Stew. Seeking all the sup- 
port he can muster, De Gaulle freed 
eleven imprisoned members of the old 
“French Algeria” Secret Army Organ- 
ization (O.A.S.), including its old chief, 
General Raoul Salan, who was serv- 
ing a life term. Taking advantage of 
De Gaulle’s mood, one of his bitterest 
enemies returned to France. He was 
Georges Bidault, 68, a Fourth Re- 
public Premier who fled the country 
in 1962 after being implicated in an 
O.A.S. plot to overthrow De Gaulle. Bi- 
dault, an extreme rightist, seemed un- 
likely to play a major role in the 
elections, but he indicated his willing- 
ness to stand for office and aimed 
withering criticism at Gaullism (“What 
is Gaullism without De Gaulle if it is 
not stew without a rabbit?”). 

French political experts were unac- 
customedly wary about predicting what 
the election outcome might be. The 
present prospects are that the Com- 
munists will gain some seats in the 
National Assembly, but that the Gaul- 
lists and their Independent Republican 
allies will win—or come very close to 
winning—the working majority that De 
Gaulle so dearly desires. But in a few 
short, tumultuous weeks, most of the ac- 
cepted premises of the Fifth Republic 
have been swept away, and no one can 
be sure what shape France may take 
by vote or violence. 
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WALDECK ROCHET 


FRENCH PARTIES & THEIR PROSPECTS 


LEFT 

Communist Party (P.C.) 
Leader: Waldeck Rochet, 63 
Seats in old Assembly: 71 Candidates: 470 

“A party of order and political wisdom,” P.C 
Boss Waldeck Rochet called it last week. No par 
adigm of classic Marxist militancy, the party 
jumped embarrassingly late onto the student- 
worker bandwagon and has generally played a 
restraining role in the current crisis, De Gaulle 
made the Communists respectable by wooing 
Moscow and the East; they like his foreign pol- 
icy, but dislike his authoritarianism at home 
and remain the focus of anti-Gaullism among 
many workers, the poor and some intellectuals 
Prospects: some increase in Assembly seats 
Federation of the Democratic Socialist Left 
(F.G.D.S.) 
Leader: Francois Mitterrand, 51 
Seats: 120 Candidates: about 410 

A coalition of the non-Communist left assem 
bled three years ago to oppose De Gaulle in the 
presidential elections, the F.G.D.S. has hung onto 
anti-Gaullism as one of its few unifying princi 
ples. Its member groups—Guy Mollet’s Social- 
ists (74 seats), the Radicals (25) and the Con- 
vention (18)—still think more in narrow party 
terms than of broader federation concepts. Work 
ers make up the main following of the F.G.D.S. 
With Mitterrand’s appeal waning, the Federation 
may lose some seats 
United Socialist Party (P.S.U.) 
Leader: Pierre Mendes-France, 61 
Seats; 3 Candidates: 316 

Doctrinaire intellectual Socialist, the P.S.U. 1s 
largely the length and shadow of Mendes-France, 
the best-known and ablest Premier of the Fourth 
Republic. Mendés-France was the only impo! 
tant figure from the world of conventional pol 
itics to appear at student rallies throughout the 
crisis. He is the most widely admired anti-Gaul 
list and is regarded by the 
nearest thing to an over-30 political guru. He ts 
an opponent of the presidential system and the 
likeliest candidate to head a provisional govern- 
ment should the Gaullist Republic fall. With 
few seats in the old Assembly but many can- 
didates entered, the P.S.U. should gain 


students as the 


CENTER 

Progress and Modern Democracy (P.D.M.) 
Leader: Jacques Duhamel, 43 
Seats: 42 Candidates: 255 

Another conglomerate, the P.D.M. is a center 
party that has tried without notable success to 
be a tertium quid between Gaullism and Com- 
munism. The P.D.M. inherited the mantle of the 
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Fourth Republic’s Christian Democratic Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire. Economically pro- 
gressive, Europe-minded and pro-U.S., the P.D.M 
is still far from the balance-of-power position be 
tween left and right that the M.R.P. enjoyed, but 
may pick up more seats 
Movement for Reform 
Leader: Edgard Pisani, 49 
Seats: | Candidates: 42 
The Movement is a new anti-Gaullist group 
formed by bearded ex-Gaullist Pisani, who re- 
signed from the Cabinet over last year’s suc- 
cessful government bid for special decree pow 
ers to deal with France’s economic problems 
His final break with De Gaulle came when he 
voted for last month’s censure motion. The 
Movement is the freshest Centrist answer to the 
Gaullist/Communist dilemma, with a program 
of dialogue, decentralization and economic plan- 
ning. Prospects: Pisani expects to win no more 
than five seats, then build for the future 


RIGHT 

Independent Republicans (R.I.) 
Leader: Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, 42 
Seats: 43 Candidates: 120 

De Gaulle’s allies in the government major 
ty, who have often said “but,” yet always voted 
“yes” in the crunches, the Giscardists differ 
from the all-out Gaullists in degree: more Eu- 
rope-oriented, more sympathetic to the Com- 
mon Market and Britain's entry into it, critical 
of Gaullism’s “insufficiency of dialogue.” Gis 
card, once De Gaulle’s Finance Minister, ts 
youthful, bright and eloquent, with good long 
term political prospects. Right now, the pros- 
pects of his party depend on the Gaullists. He 
is linked with them in an ad hoe Union for the 
Defense of the Republic that combines most Gis 
cardists and the Gaullists on the same ticket 
Democratic Union for the 5th Republic 
(U.D.-V") 
Leader: Georges Pompidou, 56 
Seats; 199 Candidates: 408 

The U.D.-V" is the most recent incarnation 
of the Gaullist political party that began life 
after the war as the Rassemblement du Peuple 
Francais and later became the Union pour la 
Nouvelle République. Its policy is whatever the 
general says, its followers a mélange of those 
who want stability above all: the establishment, 
the petite bourgeoisie, the farmers. In an effort 
to alter the party’s autocratic image, De Gaulle 
has proposed greater participation by workers 
in factories and by students in universities, Pros- 
pects: possibly a gain in seats if backlash from 
continued violence grows 
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INJURED RIOTER IN SORBONNE’S EMERGENCY CLINIC 
A unique society for a once-in-a-lifetime thing. 


The Children’s City 


Five weeks ago, rebellious students 
seized the Sorbonne, France's historic 
university center of learning and cul 
ture since medieval times, and detonat 
ed the uprising of students and work 
ers across France, The rebels have held 
the university ever since, creating a 
unique, communal society within the 
sanctuary of the Sorbonne, Time Cor 
respondent James Wilde last week re 
ported the scene 


Probably not since the Children’s 
Crusade has there been such a combi 
nation of revolutionary ardor and dis 
order, There were Trotskyites with their 
red flags, anarchists with their black 
ones, pro-Chinese with Maoist banners 
Joining the French student groups were 
Cuban militants in black berets, El Fa 
tah Arab nationalists, Spanish and Por 
tuguese revolutionaries, Dutch Provos, 
sympathetic British Leftist: students— 
even an unlikely Arab-Jewish committee 
of the committed 

From the time they took over, the 
Sorbonne became a city-state. A com 
plete social structure was erected to 
fulfill the needs of a fluctuating pop 
ulation that varied from 1,500 to 2,000 
At the start, the occupants decided not 
to form a central governing organization 
but to rely on spontaneous action and 
ad hoc committees to deal with day-to 
day problems. They wanted to elim 
inate once and for all any central au 
thority and bureaucracy that would dic 
tate policy. A system of sovicts was set 
up in which each group was auton- 
omous and every decision arrived at by 
consensus 

The Sorbonne’s amphitheaters b 
came forums for discussion groups in 
session 24 hours a day. Nearly every 
conceivable subject was discussed. Peo- 
ple from every stratum of French 
society came from all parts of Paris 
to join in. The discussions were guid- 
ed only by the principle painted ev- 
erywhere on the Sorbonne’s walls: “It 
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is prohibited to prohibit!” The court- 
yard became a bazaar representing the 
whole spectrum of the world’s left 
Overnight, at least ten newspapers ap 
peared—some mimeographed and oth- 
ers printed at cost by sympathetic 
outside publishers. Peking-style posters 
covered the courtyard walls. One post 
er read: “One must not confuse love 
and revolution, Both are made, but 
their charm is different.” Said an 
other: “Let imagination rule.” 

RK: Take a Bath. The Sorbonne be- 
came a haven for many who were 
wounded during the riots and who 
feared police prosecution if they were 
taken to the hospitals 1 emergency 
medical service was set up with its 
own ambulance brigade, composed of 
every imaginable sort of vehicle. It had 
its own nurses and doctors, many drawn 
from the medical school. In spite of un 
founded rumors concerning venereal di 








seases and even plague, a professor at 
the School of Medicine who called him- 
self Dr. Kahn (nearly everyone used 
pseudonyms for fear of police repri- 


sals) had only one prescription to give 





to the student princes and princesses 
Go take a bath.” 

The people living near the Sorbonne 
responded by letting the students, dur 
ing certain hours of the day, come to 
their homes and use their “facilities 
A treasury was established to handle do 
nations from private sympathizers as 
well as money picked up by students 
begging in the streets for the “cause of 
revolution The students set up their 
Own press service, issued stamped Jais 
sez-passer to the press. A trained nurse 
called Francoise set up a creche for 
the children of married students, was 
caring for 50 by last week 

Les Katangais. Attracted by its sta 
tus as a refuge from the police, a wide 
variety of social outcasts sought sanc 
tuary in the Sorbonne, including a col 
lection of some 40. ex-Legionnatres, 
thugs and unemployed workers, many 
of whom had criminal records. This 
group, nicknamed the katangais because 
some of them had soldiered for Katan 
ga in the Congo, formed themselves 
into the Commando d'intervention ra- 
pide, a sort of elite strike force whose 
main duty was the defense of the Sor 
bonne. “The main reason I'm here is 
to screw De Gaulle,” explained their 
leader, known only as “Jackie.” a one- 
tume French marine who also fought in 
Africa as a mercenary. “Most of the 
people in my group have fought out 
side France. We've been betrayed too 
often—all the time, in fact.” But by 
far the largest part of the army was 
made up of the students themselves 
Known as the Service d’ordre, they 
acted as an internal police force. Un- 
like the Aatangais, their mission was to 
preserve order, not to destroy i, as the 
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LES KATANGAIS BEFORE THEIR EXPULSION 
An inevitable clash between order and anger. 
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One of our windshields 
could save your life 
the same way 


The Growing World of 
» Libbey-Owens-Ford [8& 


Libbey-Owens-Ford, working with automobile 
and plastics manufacturers, developed a new kind 
of laminated windshield that “gives” on impact, 
absorbs shock, saves lives. 

In the interest of greater driving safety, we 
licensed the patents to permit manufacture of this 
safer windshield for all American cars, starting 
with 1966 models. It is now available frorn 
L-O-F installers for replacement in cars back 
through 1960 models. 

Our safer windshield demonstrates a specific 
L-O-F capability: the combining of materials — 
here, glass and plastic — in new ways to achieve 
desired characteristics. 

This capability is leading us into fields far 
removed from our traditional markets, building 
and automotive. Today L-O-F glass is involved 
in office copiers, farm machinery, television, 
education, defense — even aerospace. 

Glass by the mile — which we still make — is 
a good launching pad. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 

Toledo, Ohio 43624. 























If you're now expecting us 
to tell you what a big, happy 
family we all are at Delta, for- 
vet it. 

You're not interested. And 
we know it. 

We know that the only fam- 
ily you care to hear about is 
the one that beats you into the 
bathroom every morning. 

And until the time comes 
for you and your family to fly 


somewhere together—to visit 
relatives, say, or to puta little 
pleasure in your next business 
trip—you've got no time for us. 

If you do call Delta, the 
last thing you'll want to hear 
about is how great we are with 
families,and how many deliri 
ously happy trips we've flown 
in the past. 

You'll be looking for proof 
—not promises. And it’s not 


airline. 


very likely that we'll be get- 
ting more than one chance to 
do the proving. 

You'll expect us to be able 
to put you all ona flight that’s 
going where you want to when 
you want to. You'll expect us 
to be prepared in case some- 
body in your family is more 
interested in a warm bottle 
than a sizzling steak. And 
you'll expect to get the whole 
trip at family-plan discount 
fares that you can afford. 

And you'll be right to ex- 
pect all those things. 

Well, our job, as the one- 
family airline, is to make your 
family as important to us as it 
is to you, 

Phat may sound likea pretty 
hard promise for the nation’s 
fifth-largest airline to keep. 
But it’s worth the extra effort. 

The way we look at it, one 
satisfied family is worth four 
or five satisfied individuals 
any day of the week. 


> DELTA 


The one family that matters is yours. 


katangais sometimes did by provoking 
senseless fights with the Paris police 

"Plenty of Soul.” Inevitably the two 
forces clashed. Last week. in a sharp 
battle, the students expelled the karan 
Then, aided by a city sanitation 
team, the students cleaned the debris 
clogged buildings. deloused the sleeping 
quarters. Outside, they put flowers on 
the steps. and a loudspeaker implored 
the hordes of curious visitors: “Please 
don't drop anything on the ground, 
There are ashtrays and wastebaskets 
Please use them.” The students” self-1m- 
posed cleanup lessened the possibility 
that the police would move In, as they 
had done at the Odeon 

The students were reassessing 
their future. With summer vacation ap- 
proaching, they plan to turn the Sor- 
into both an international stu- 
dent center and a place where workers 
can come to study. For the future, the 
students want closer contacts with their 
professors and a modernization of the 
archaic courses of study. Some of them 
hope for a return to medieval aca 
demic practice. in which students and 
prolessors administer the universities 
through joint councils 

Whatever ultimately happens, the 
events in the Sorbonne have profound 
ly moved many of the students’ elders 
in France. As one University of Paris 
protessor put it “Lt was a once-in-a-life- 
time thing. There was a purity about tt, 
a spontaneity that | don’t think Tl live 
Things just happened. No 
body was in charge. It was a headless 
revolution, but there was plenty of soul. 
It's been something I'll tell my children 
and grandchildren about.” 
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to see again 


RUSSIA 


Restoring the Patronymic 

Moscow is facing up to family prob- 
lems. Russia's rulers have never quite 
been able to decide what role the fami- 
ly should play in their master plan for 
the ideal state. Marx defined the family 
as “antiquated” and predicted that it 
would vanish along with capitalism; the 
Bolshevik coup in 1917 thus brought ca- 
sual mating and divorce, and a briet 
fling at free love. The man who stopped 
it was that formidable patriarch Joseph 
Stalin, who proclaimed that the family 
was “the basic cell of society’ and put 
himself on the side of old-fashioned 
peasant virtue But even Stalin was not 
above endorsing a bit of pragmatic 
promiscuity when the tmes dictated 
In 1944, with the population decimated 
by war. Stalin wanted to boost the 
birth rate and decreed that men would 
no longer be obliged either to admit pa- 
ternity or provide any financial support 
for children born out of wedlock 

But times have changed again in Rus 
sia, After four years of study, the Su- 
preme Soviet is about to enact a new 


Family, Code, the object of daily dis 
section in Izvestia over the past six 
months, One of its main provistons re 


moves the burden of shame that: was 
the inevitable legacy to illegitimate chil- 
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dren of Stalin’s wartime mating call, It 
not only provides for financial support 
when paternity can be established but. 
more important, permits unwed moth- 
ers to make up a father’s name to pul 
on their child’s birth certificate and oth 
er documents. In Russia that ts vital. 
for a Russian takes his father’s first 
name as his middle name and Is com 
monly addressed by his own first name 
plus the patronymic. Thus Premicr Ko- 
sygin is known as Aleksei Nikolaevich 
(son of Nikolai). The absence of such 
a patronymic exposes a child to humil 
iation in what remains essentially a 
prudish society. The illegitimate child 
is usually given his mother’s last name. 
but sometimes the mother retuses to reg- 
ister him rather than let the infamous 
“blank space” for the fathers name 
haunt the child all his life 

Forces of Erosion, While reaflirming 
the family’s importance, the new legal 
code makes only a modest start toward 
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FOUNDER: THE BLESSED GERARD 


protecting marriage from the forces that 
are eroding it, among them crowded 
housing. low pay and a divorce rate 
that has risen above the U.S. rate (2.8 
divorces for every 1,000 people v. an es- 
timated 2.7 for the U.S.). Divorce ts 
forbidden when the wife is: pregnant 
and until her child reaches its first birth- 
day. The code calls on judges in the 
People’s Courts to reconcile couples 
secking divorce, It also provides for a 
waiting period of one month. instead 
of the usual two weeks, between the 
time a couple applies for a license and 
the marriage, in order to discourage 
hasty unions. That is hardly likely to 
take hold everywhere in the Soviet 
Union, as is illustrated by local 
problem brought out in recent press dis- 
cussions: the government has so far 
been unable to suppress the mating hab- 
its of males in the Caucasus region. 
who woo their brides by abducting and 
raping them 


one 
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MALTA 
Knightly Return 


Ever since Napoleon drove them 
from Malta in 1798 in order to use tt 
as oa way stavuion for his invasion ol 


Egypt, the Knights of Malta have not 
been allowed to return to the island 
whose name they bear. Last week Mal 
ta welcomed back its knights, who are 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church's oldest chivalric order. To the 
crash of a 21-gun salute, a delegation 
of knights in regal red and black unt- 
forms and feather-plumed helmets, led 
by Grand Master Fra Angelo de Moja- 
na di Cologna, a Milanese nobleman, 
landed at the Maltese capital of Valletta 

named for the commander who ter 
rified Moslems in 1565 by 








besieging 





PRESENT GRAND MASTER DE MOJANA 
Stamping out evil by other means. 


using the heads of decapitated Moslem 
prisoners as cannonballs 

Founded by the Blessed Gerard in Je- 
rusalem in the 11th century to care for 
pilgrims to the Holy Land, the order 
has returned to a mission close to Its 
original calling. The knights support a 
worldwide program of medical aid and 
refugee relief that extends to 42 coun- 
tries. Of some 8,000 members, only 40 
take the order's religious vows. 

Despite their ceremonial return to 
Malta, the knights intend to keep their 
headquarters in Rome, where they en 
joy the distinction of being the world’s 
smallest sovereign state, with diplomatic 
relations with 37 countries. The total 
territory of the order, whose full utle 
is the Sovereign Military Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, of 
Rhodes and of Malta, consists of two 
small Roman palaces, where the knights 
mint their own coins and raise funds 
for their good works by printing stamps 
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Eugene has his Mary, Hubert his 
Nancy, Dick has Tricia and Julie—yet 
those campaigning daughters are raw 
rookies compared with the girl stump- 
ing for California's Governor. Maureen 
Reagan, 27, Ronnie's daughter by his 
first marriage to Jane Wyman, has been 
on the hustings for nearly a decade 
and raps out a line conservative enough 
to leave her dad in left field. Maureen 
has toured for the ultra-rightist Con- 
stitutional Alliance, recorded folk songs 
(sample lyrics: “If you fight and your be- 
licf is right/ You'll never let freedom 
die”), and visited more than 100 cities 
tor the sake of conservatism. Maureen 
sports a conservative hemline as well 
“I sit on a lot of platforms,” she says, 
“and I don’t want to worry about where 
my dress is.” 

Anthropologists unearthed him in 
1856, and described him as a beetle- 
browed, bent-kneed apeman, though his 
cranium (at 1,600 cc.) was more capa- 
cious than that of a contemporary brain 
(averaging 1,450 cc.). Writers as dis- 
parate as Irving Crump (Og) and Wil- 
ham Golding (The Inheritors) patron- 
ized him as a subhuman slob, Yet Homo 
Neonderthalensis, so named for the 
Central European valley in which his 
bones were discovered, survived for 
2,000 generations and seems to have 
had the same sensitivities as his de 
scendants, Writing in the monthly re- 
port of the French Prehistoric Society, 
Archacologist’ Arlette Leroi-Gourhan 
described a cave on the Iraqi side of 
the Zagros Mountains where a 5-ft 
8-in. Neanderthal man was buried by 
his triends on a bier of wild flowers, Pol- 
len from blossoms plucked 60,000 years 





NEANDERTHAL MAN 
Saying it with flowers. 
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MAUREEN REAGAN 
Singing out for dad. 


ago In mourning for the unknown hunt- 
er came from primordial hyacinths, hol- 
lyhocks, and bachelor’s buttons, Prov 
ing, no doubt, that the first men were 
also the first flower children 

“He's just’ fine.” chirped his wife 
Cathy, 25, and that was as proper a 
prognosis as any on the mettle of Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las, 69, already striding about a day 
after surgery in which an electronic 
“pacemaker” was implanted in his up- 
per chest to correct a slow heart rate 
That speedy recovery was hardly a sur- 
prise to the residents of Bucks County, 
Pa. Just two days before his operation, 
Douglas had heartily outpaced 200 oth 
er hufling, pufling conservationists on a 
brisk, five-mile walk-in to protest the 
partial closing of the 140-year-old Del- 
aware Canal. 

Though he gained plenty of ground 
in filmland since leaving football (eight 
pictures so far), Jim Brown, 32, once 
the terror of the N.F.L., was thrown 
for a loss after a scrimmage in Holly- 
wood, Investigating reports of loud 
screaming in Brown's apartment, two 
deputies were blocked at the door by 
the 6-ft. 2-in., 225-Ib. fullback. “If 
you're coming in, you're going to have 
to go over me,” snarled Brown and, 
said the deputies, straight-armed one of- 
ficer seven feet back into a wall. Police 
reinforcements soon overcame Brown's 
defense. After taking a look at his 
blood-spattered apartment and German 
Model Eva Marie Bohn-Chin, 22, ly- 
ing semi-conscious below his balcony, 
they arrested the former Cleveland star 





on charges of felony battery against a 
peace officer and assault with intent 
to commit murder. The prosecutor 
later dropped the assault charge when 
Eva refused to name Jimmy as the 
assailant 

When the first wave of Israeli jets 
raked the U.S.S. Liberty in the tragic 
surprise attack last June, the ship's 
bridge was all but blasted away, and 
her skipper, William L. McGonagle, 
42, fell to the deck with blood spurting 
from a severe leg wound. McGonagle 
stayed at his post, conned his com- 
munications ship by lying on his back 
and watching the wake. and refused 
medical aid until the Liberty was out 
of danger. In a “full blow” Navy cer- 
emony last week, Captain McGonagle 
stepped forward to receive the Medal 
of Honor for his “superb professional 
ism, Courageous fighting spirit, and val 
iant leadership.” 

After a tour of Indian mysticism, 
the Beatles are again contemplating 
things of this world—money, films, elec- 
tronic recording gadgets, fashions, po- 
etry, music publishing, and even an 
occasional song dashed off on the side 
Sull, John Lennon, 27, has a yen to 
add more crafts to the quartet's credits 
His new thing is sculpture, and next 
month John and a free female soul 
named Yoko Ono will open an exhibit 
in London. Those who have seen John's 
works describe them as “completely in- 
describable,” and no one will guess at 
what the 35-year-old Japanese film mak- 
er will produce. Her last effort, an un- 
derground flick titled No. 4, illuminated 
nothing but some 300 bare British but- 
tocks—one bottom every 15 seconds 
for 76 minutes 





JOHN & YOKO 
Sculpting for new credits. 
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Get up to double the mileage 
Get the Goodyear Polyglas tire 


1. Squirm eats up tire tread. 2. New Polyglas tire fights squirm. 
You can't see it but an automobile tire The Polyglas tire h polyester cord body 





3. After 20,027 miles—see the difference! 
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Here lies 
the Andrea Doria. 


But she could 
sail again. 


She lies 225 feet under that red marker, some 
100 miles off the coast of Massachusetts. 

And though it’s been eleven years since she 
went down, there are still men who lie in bed at 
night and think of her. 

She is the ship salvager’s dream. Even if she 
never sees service again, whoever could bring her 
into port—along with the cash, jewelry, negotiable 
bonds and other valuables still on board—will 
have taken a prize worth millions. 

But she’s also a salvager’s nightmare. That's 
30,000 tons of ship, a size that has never been 
raised from such a depth. 

There’s also severe hull damage—a gash up to 
forty feet wide through seven of her eleven 
decks—caused by the collision which sank her. 

To complicate things further, she lies on the 
damaged side, precluding repairs. (Which, even 
if they were feasible, would take years. At 22 
feet, a diver can work only four hours.) 

So, too heavy to lift, impossible to repair, too 
full of holes to be raised by pumping air into her, 
she lies there waiting for an idea. 

One has come along. 

It uses Olin’s urethane foam. And not urethane 
foam as itis commonly made, but a new process in 


which the ingredients are pumped under pressure 
down to a ship and the foam is actually manu- 
factured inside the hull. 

Then as the foam becomes rigid, it displaces 
thirty times its weight in water to float the ship 
to the surface. And just as important, it sea/s the 
hull, eliminating underwater patching. 

This new method, another of the special appli- 
cation capabilities of Olin, is now being used by 
the Murphy Pacific Marine Salvage Company 
of Emeryville, California. And it has already 
worked some small miracles in ship raisings. 

In 1964, it lifted a s00-ton barge lying fifty feet 
down in a California bay. Two years later it raised 
a 2400-ton ship insixty feet of water near Vietnam. 
And then last summer it floated a Navy destroyer 
off a coral reef. 

All without patching the hull. 

Although originally developed toclear out the 
dozens of “‘unsalvageable” vessels which block 
shallow harbors and shipping lanes in many parts 
of the world, the method has shown us something 
else: it'll work in deep water. 

In fact, it has already passed tests for working 
at the depth where the Doria lies. gqyye 

Anyone want her? lin 





Olin is Chemicals, Metals, Paper & Packaging, Winchester—Western Arms & Ammunition, 









Dou 
DCY 


The quick and quiet Douglas 
DC-9 is the one that lets you 
turn an ordinary weekend into 
a full two-day, three-night 
vacation. 

This agile jetliner flies city- 
to-city at the same speeds as 
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the biggest jets. It even serves 
many towns and resort areas 
off the beaten track — places 
where only propeller-driven 
planes flew before. 

The DC-9’s outstanding 
reliability record promises 
more on-time takeoffs. And 
because it carries its own 
auxiliary power for lighting 





Time saver. 


olas 


and air conditioning while on 
the ground, time between flights 
is Shorter, and passengers 
remain comfortable during 
stopovers. 

Fly a DC-9, or one of our 
larger, super-luxurious 
Super DC-8s soon. You'll 
have the time of Ps 
your life. 
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THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Three Pence & Parochial Schools 
Among the Founding Fathers, James 
Madison was the man who cared most 
about building an impregnable wall be- 
tween church and state in the First 
Amendment. As he observed, “the same 
authority which can force a citizen to 
contribute three pence only of his prop- 
erty for the support of any one [reli 
gious] establishment may force him to 





FLORENCE FLAST 
She stood the standing test. 


conform to any other establishment in 
all cases whatsoever.” 

In federal court last year, New York 
City Housewife Florence Flast and six 
other taxpayers argued that far more 
than three pence of their tax money 
was involved in a federal aid-to-educa- 
tion program that paid for tutoring in 
parochial schools, But their case was dis 
missed for lack of “standing.” The gist 
of “standing,” the Supreme Court once 
explained, is whether a plaintuff's per 
sonal stake in the suit is enough “to 
assure sharp prosecution of the issues.’ 
And a taxpayer's stake has been held 
too small to support a suit contending 
that a federal expenditure exceeded 
Congress’ general powers 

True enough, said the Supreme Court 
last week, but Mrs. Flast was not argu 
ing about general powers. What both 
ered her was the specific First Amend 
ment prohibition against an “establish 
ment of religion.” By an 8-to-1 vote 
the court held that Madison's three 
pence test was more than satisfied; the 
New Yorkers, tt said, were entitled to 
try to show that Congress really had 





breached the church-state wall 

The court’s new test for “standing’ 
requires a taxpayer to contend that the 
statute under attack “exceeds specific 
consttutional limitations tmposed upon 
the exercise of the congressional taxing 
and spending power.” Which constitu 
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tional limitations did the court have in 
mind? The majority did not say. But 
Justice Fortas, in a concurring opinion, 
argued strongly that only the establish 
ment-of-religion clause will do 

Chief Justice Warren, who wrote the 
majority opinion, emphasized — that 
the ruling had nothing to do with the 
merits of the contentions about fed 
eral aid to parochial schools. That prob- 
lem will have to be dealt with by 
the lower court, where the argument 
started 


Upholding Aid to Students 


The Jower court judges who even 
tually try the case of Flast ef al. are 
sure to do their homework on another 
Supreme Court decision handed down 
last week, That case involved the ques 
tion of whether New York, or any 
other state, can require its public school 
boards to lend textbooks to students in 
all private schools—including religious 
schools. Members of the board of ed- 
ucation for both Rensselaer and Co 
lumbia counties argued that such pro- 
grams violate the First Amendment ban 
on “establishment of religion.” Last 
week the court upheld the state. New 
York's law, it said, was an aid to chil 
dren, not religion 

In 1947, the court had ruled that 
states could reimburse parents for the 
cost of bussing their children to pa 
rochial schools, and Justice Byron 
White's majority opinion relied heavily 
on that earlier case. “Of course.” he 
agreed, “books are different from bus 
es.” But in this case they are no more 
of a threat to the Constitution. The pub 
lic school board must find that they 
are secular, thus answering the objec- 
tion that the state might be supplying 
religious books 

Pointing out parenthetically — that 
many apparently secular books may be 
religious in their treatment of such sub 
jects as evolution, the three dissenters, 
Justices Douglas, Fortas and Black, all 
heatedly argued that the First Amend 
ment’s rule was being badly compro 
mised. Said Black: “It requires no 
prophet to foresee that on the argu 
ment used to support this law others 
could be upheld providing for funds to 
buy property on which to erect reli 
gious school buildings, to pay the sal- 
aries of religious school teachers, and 
finally to pick up all the bills for reli 
gious schools, I still subscribe to the 
belict that tax-raised funds cannot con 
stitutionally be used to support reli 
gious schools, even to the extent of 
one penny. 


Approval to “Stop & Frisk’ 

It happens almost every day: a po 
liceman catches sight of a suspicious 
character, stops him and frisks him 
But doesn’t the Fourth Amendment spe 
cifically bar “unreasonable searches and 
seizures?” It does indeed, said the Su 
preme Court last week, but the op- 


erative word is “unreasonable.” Speak- 
ing for an 8-to-] majority, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren held that the Constitution 
permits a policeman to accost an in- 
dividual if there is good reason to sus- 
pect that he is up to no good, and to 
search him for weapons if there ts good 
reason to suspect that he may be armed 

The qualifications are not idle, said 
the court. “A police officer must be 
able to point to specific and articulable 
facts” that led him to act. “Inarticulate 
hunches” will not do. And hidden weap- 
ons must be the only object of the 
frisk. “The issue is whether a reason- 
ably prudent man in the circumstances 
would be warranted in the belief that 
his safety or that of others was in dan 
ger.” The court added, however, that if 
a properly motivated frisk turns up oth- 
er incriminating evidence, that evidence 
may be used in court 

The new test was an effort to set 
up a standard less demanding than the 
“probable cause” required to justify 
an arrest. The court admitted that its 
test is not as precise as might be 
wished. But some indication of what 
is reasonable was given by the three 
cases that the court decided, In Cleve- 
land, Detective Martin McFadden had 
watched two men walking back and 
forth and staring in the window of a 
store. On the assumption that they 
were casing the store for a robbery, De- 
tective McFadden stopped them and 
frisked them. Both were carrying con 
cealed guns and were convicted of 
that offense. The court was satisfied 
that McFadden had had good reason 
to be suspicious and therefore the con 
viction was affirmed 

In New York City, Police Officer 
Samuel Lasky heard a noise at his 
door, then spotted two strange men tip 
toeing in the hall outside his apart- 
ment. Alerted by their behavior, he 
grabbed his gun and stepped out, The 
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Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


has become effective 
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American Standard Inc 
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two fled, and Lasky followed, finally col- 
laring one on the stairs. A frisk turned 
up burglar tools, possession of which is 
a crime in New York. Because the 
court was satisfied that Officer Lasky 
had acted properly, the conviction that 
resulted was upheld. In fact, six of the 
Justices thought that the defendant's ac- 
tions were suspicious enough to give 
probable cause for an arrest. 

But a line was drawn in the case of 
a narcotics offender whom Brooklyn Pa- 
trolman Anthony Martin had been 
watching for cight hours. The man had 
repeatedly been in the company ot 
known addicts, but Officer Martin had 
not seen or heard anything else suspi- 
cious, Nonetheless, he approached the 
suspect and told him: “You know what 
I am after.” The suspect reached into 
his pocket and so, simultaneously, did 
Martin. The policeman grabbed a pack- 
et of heroin. In reversing the resulting 
narcotics conviction, the court ruled that 
Martin did not have a good reason to 
stop the man; merely being in the com- 
pany of known addicts is not sufficient- 
ly suspicious. Also, the frisk was ille- 
gal. None of the facts should have 
prompted a “reasonable fear of life or 
limb. The police officer is not entitled 
to seize and search every person he 
sees on the street and of whom he 
makes inquiries.” 










































JUDGES 


Deactivating an Activist 

The word “activist,” applied to a 
judge, usually refers to his judicial phi- 
losophy. It suggests a man who is al- 
ways ready to extend the reach of the 
judiciary. In the case of Elbert Parr Tut- 
tle, the description applies dramatically. 
For six years, Tuttle was chief judge of 
the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which deals with such “Heart ol 
Dixie” states as Mississippi and Al- 
abama; under him that court has been 
a vital prod to civil rights. 

When a lower-court judge ruled that 
1,081 Negro children should be expelled 
from Birmingham schools for demon- 
strating, Judge Tuttle began hearing an 
appeal within six hours. Two days later 
he ordered the children reinstated im- 
mediately. In Americus, Ga., four civil 
rights workers were indicted on a vari- 
ety of trumped-up charges; Judge Tuttle 
went to the town, convened a three- 
judge court on the spot, and freed the 
four, It was also Judge Tuttle who re- 
buffed Mississippi Governor Ross Bar- 
nett and told him firmly that the U.S. 
Supreme Court must be respected. Bar- 
nett had made the mistake of asking 
Tuttle to ignore the court and grant him 
a jury in acontempt trial that grew out 
of his role in the University of Missis- 
sipp! riots. 

Now 70, Tuttle has decided that the 
time has come to deactivate a bit, Some 
months ago, he stepped down as chiet 
judge, and last week he retired from 
the court—though he will continue to 
hear occasional cases. 
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Scovill Product Groups: Hami't Jeach electric seware 


i ipparel tas 


Women aren't skipping out on cooking 
Just the needless chores that go with it 


That's where Scovill comes in 


Our Hamilton Beach division makes 
appliances that mix blend, chop, grind and 
slice. Result: less work, tastier meals and 


a lot more time for Tur and family 


Scovill saves time and work in other ways 
too. Like cutting down on steps and 
yells with a Nutone Home Intercom 
S\ 
cutting a dress pattern with Dritz 


stem. Or taking the drudgery out of 





electric SCISSOIS 


Finding new ways to make life easier, safer 
and more pleasant is the business we re 
in. Everything from snaps on ja kets 


to valves on aerosols 


For a company on the move with original 
product ideas—get to know Scovill, a 
company that’s paid continuous dividends 
for 113 years. Write Scovill 

Waterbury, Conn 

















EDUCATION 





STUDENTS 


Sniffing the Devil’s Presence 

Despite the spectacular displays of 
student rebellion at U.S. campuses this 
year, the annual convention of Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society last 
week assessed its present situation with 
far more gloom than triumph. “We sniff 
the air,” said one §.D.S. officer, Carl 
Oglesby, “and there is a trace of the dev- 
il’s presence that wasn’t there last year.” 
Many of the 900 vociferous delegates 
at Michigan State University seemed 
to be convinced that the U.S, is in a 
“prerevolutionary” stage in which the 
forces of conservatism will use vio- 
lence to stamp out change. They treat- 
ed reporters covering the 
convention as mortal ene- 
mies. Like many other rad- 
icals, the delegates displayed 
something of a martyr com- 
plex, expressing fear that 
S.D.S. was in imminent 
danger of being squelched 
by “the system.” 

Much of the convention 
debate centered on propos- 
als to ready S.D.S. for re- 
sistance to any such reac- 
tion by pulling the highly 
diffuse. anarchic organiza 
tion together under at least 
regional direction. “If this 
group does not get together 
in the next two years,” warned Nation- 
al Education Secretary Bob Pardun, 
“we'll be wiped out.” Yet the debates 
dramatized the difficulty of agreement 
within §.D.S. on anything but broad 
goals. Exercising “participatory democ- 
racy to the fullest, delegates spent 
hours belaboring technical points. Af- 
ter ten hours of discussion, all three 
resolutions aimed at restructuring the 
Organization were voted down 

That still left each of the 250 §.D.S 
chapters free to do its own thing—in- 
cluding a little self-criticism. One del- 
egate strode down the aisle with a waste- 
basket on his head while a companion 
cried: “I nominate this trash can for na- 
tional secretary.” Workshops at the con- 
vention suggested a variety of possibili- 
ties, ranging from a concentration on 
“self-defense and internal security” to 
“organizing G.Ls” and “forming chap- 
ters at backward conservative campus- 
es.” If there was one common new 
goal it was a drive to expand §.D.S. in- 
fluence in the nation’s high schools, 
The Madison, Wis., chapter will try to 
do so this summer by publishing a state- 
wide underground newspaper aimed at 
teen-agers, sending a “radical rock-'n’- 
roll band” to tour youth-recreation 
spots. It even hopes to “radicalize” a 
surf club in Sheboygan and send its re- 
cruiters across the state line into Du- 
buque, lowa, home of the original Lit- 
tle Old Lady 
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SCHLESINGER 


UNIVERSITIES 


Of Reason & Revolution 

The majority of graduates undoubt- 
edly received their degrees with the 
usual mixture of relief and pride, an- 
ticipating graduate work, careers—or 
the draft. But many of this year’s col- 
lege and university commencements 
were surrounded by a palpable atmo- 
sphere of tension. Conscious of their 
newfound power, students eyed their 
speakers with more than the usual con- 
tempt for cliché and platitude. Wary 
orators appeared to treat the graduates 
of ‘68 with respect rather than con- 
descension, and pleaded, in effect, that 
they reason together as adults. What 
many of them wanted to 
reason about was the phe- 
nomenon of student unrest 

Commencement speakers 
generally applauded today's 
activist students for their 
idealism and courage. “You 
have reminded us that our 
powerful nation runs the 
risk of becoming a callous 
and self-righteous, indeed, a 
bullying nation,” declared 
Peace Corps Director Jack 
Vaughn in an address at 


Fresno State. “You have 
warned us that our social 
and political — institutions 
show signs of congealing 


into unresponsive and bureaucratic es- 
tablishments—you have caught our af- 
fluent society in the act of becoming a 
smug society.” Speaking at Connect 
icut’s Fairfield University, Lawyer Ed- 
ward Bennett Williams paid students a 
high compliment. “Through the scien- 
tific genius of my generation,” he said, 
“we have made the world a neighbor- 
hood. Now, through the moral and spiri- 
tual genius of yours, we will make it a 
brotherhood.” 

New Organs. Even spokesmen for in- 
stitutions troubled by the student as- 
sault conceded that some goals of the 
protesters were valid. Speaking at the 
University of Pennsylvania, CBS Chair- 
man William S. Paley, a Columbia Uni- 
versity trustee, admitted that he “ques- 
tions the soundness today of the old 
theory of trustees as a small, self-per- 
petuating group of interested laymen, 
many chosen for life, into whose cus- 
tody the full character and conduct of 
the university are reposed.” At his uni- 
versity’s commencement, Columbia His- 


torian Richard Hofstadter heartily 
agreed that “powers need to be re- 


allocated, new organs of decisions and 
communication need to be created, 
greater participation of students in uni- 
versity decisions are bound to come 
We are at a crisis point in the history 
of American education.” 

At Notre Dame, Cornell 
James Perkins contended that 


President 
U.S. so- 





ciety and the univer- 
sities must heed the 
romantic reformers 
The answer is not 
“to smash them or 
to call for more law 
and more order, but 
to inject all our in 
stitutions with a new 
spirit, ready to serve 
a progressive will 
You cannot have 
progress without 
some order—but 
you cannot have or- 
der without making 
it progressive.” 

But many speakers warned that con- 
tinued disorder and the use of violence 
are self-defeating tactics in seeking uni 
versity reform. “The power of an im- 
passioned minority to disrupt is great,” 
Under Secretary of State Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach advised the Stony Brook 
campus of S.U.N.Y., “but not as great 
as the power of a determined majority 
to repress.” Historian Arthur Schlesing- 
er Jr. said at the Graduate Center of 
the City University of New York that 
“on balance, the world stands to gain 
from student protest,’ but he took is- 
sue with the New Left creed, which 
has inspired much of the campus dis- 
order. “It represents an assault on ra- 
tionality in politics, with its dismissal 
of free discussion and its conviction 
that violence will mystically generate 
policy and program. If men or mech 
anisms were infallible, there would be 
no need for persuasion; but because 
they are not, the discipline of consent 
is indispensable to civilized society.” 

Progressive Will. Making his vale- 
dictory address as 
the chancellor of 
U.C.L.A., Franklin 
Murphy noted that 
past generations had 
accented learning 
and achievement but 
ignored feeling, 
while the philosophy 
of ‘68 seems to be 





MURPHY 


based on “sentio 
ergo sum—I feel, 
therefore I am.” 


Murphy warned that 
“you cannot build a 
society on feeling 
alone, Only a proper 
blend of reason, ac- 
tion and feeling will build a_ better 
world.” At Brandeis, retiring President 
Abram Sachar urged students to de- 
velop a “special kind of quiet courage: 
not to be driven into impulsive or ca- 
pricious action, and to learn to live 
with crisis, since that is the only way 
you will live through it.” Students 
worldwide, he said, “have been at the 
very heart of the greatest and most 
promising revolution in human history 
And when revolutions come, they in- 
evitably tear into the valuable, the pre- 
cious and the sanctified as well as into 





SACHAR 
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“Td rathe 
Old Taylor than a lot of 
any else.’ 





This meteorologist studies starlight 
for a clue to the weather. 


Whod guess he’s in the computer business? 


“To make more precise forecasts,” says IBM’s Nathaniel Wood- 
rick, “weathermen need more precise facts about the atmosphere— 
millions per day from all over the world. My job is to see how com- 
puters can help. 

“Much of this information will soon be gathered by space satel- 
lite. The computer is needed to refine this mass of information and 
make it more meaningful to forecasters. 

“For example, satellites will measure how much starlight bends 
—or deflects—as it enters the atmosphere. How much it bends 
depends on the atmospheric density. When the deflection measure- 
ments are fed into a computer, the result will be a stream of precise 
pressure readings which are vital to forecasting. 

‘As techniques like this are perfected, exact 2-week forecasts 
Vie: may become possible. The savings to farmers alone could run 


| } ) into millions.” 
f 





Constant innovation has been a way of life in the com- 
, puter business from its beginning less than two dec- 
_ ades ago. Today, computers are blinking away on as- 
- signments that weren’t even contemplated then. Nat 
Woodrick is typical of the thousands of men and 
women in the industry who, along with their custo- 
mers, continually search for new ways to use 
computers. 

















Another round for the band. But the band—at least half of it—plays or 


It might surprise you but 
Munich’s Oktoberfest starts in September. 


You just feel good all through October. 















Maybe we should call it Septemberfest since the feasting : f. % “2 
begins on September 21st. And for 16 days—until October 6th— 4 Ne, >< 
the beer flows (three million liters of it) and the sausage disappears. . . > 
No wonder the Bavarians lo ck of the month f ~ e \ 

, Car , 
You can raise as Pal »,-a age PA 





Or under a tent. (The 
for the occasion.) Or in the rathskeller under city hall. And 
wherever you go there's oom-pah-pah music supplied by an 
oom-pah-pah band a CN a 1 y 
But there's more to Munich than oom-pah-pah i ee Seek, pe AY 
See . rs : a . oA Se ee 
There's 18th century opera in the pa heater. (A rea (= 7 it "Ie 
; 7 es Adil ejict in) 


2in in a beer garden under the trees Y, 
Savarian breweries set up seven huge ones N 5S b 
aaa os =e 
« Breil es fs =e niet Nb wn 











palace. Not a Broadway Palace.) And there's the autumn 
countryside outside the n 

Drive in it and you'll see what a beautiful month September 
makes for Oktoberfest 

Why not fly to September in Bavaria on Lufthansa? 

Lufthansa —the airline that keeps your air fare dollars here 
while you enjoy a fabulous vacation in Germany. 









UP SRI 5) fi 


You can lose yourself in a Munich beer tent Or your heart at a carnival 


see Vacationland Germany «i, © Lufthansa 





See 


Vacationland 
Germany 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 


°320 8 *338 


Includes round-trip jet—20 nights accom- 
modation in Brilon, Germany—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 


°343 


Includes round-trip jet to Munich—20 nights 
accommodation in Zell am See, Austria— 
rented Avis Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers 
free. 


EUROPARAIL HOLIDAY TOURS 


°338 = °343° 


Includes round-trip jet — 20 nights accom- 
modation in Brilon, Germany or Zell am 
See, Austria— 1500 kilometers second-class 
train travel or 1000 kilometers first-class 
train travel, 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 


$ 3 38 (2 weeks) 


Includes round-trip jetto Frankfurt—13 
nights accommodation in Brilon, Germany 
Avis Opel Kadett—1000 free kilometers— 


free tank of gas. 
°795 


OKTOBERFEST 
Includes round-trip jet—21-day escorted 


tour including Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria—first-class accommodation for 20 
nights—most meals—all ground transporta- 
tion—tips and taxes—and 3 days at Munich's 
Oktoberfest. 

Free colorful Vacationiand Germany bro- 
chure is now available from your travel 
agent—or any Lufthansa office. 











*via Amsterdam = **via Frankfurt _**%via Munich 
Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N-621 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10022 


Gentlemen: Please send me more intormation on 
the following tour(s) 


[) 20-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR 
$320—$338 —$343 


C 20-night EUROPARAIL HOLIDAY TOUR 
$338 —$343 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| C 13-night EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOUR $338 
| (1) 20-night OKTOBERFEST $795 
| 

| 

| 
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the obsolete and the useless.” He told 
students to “get off the mourner’s bench; 
you must not cloak yourself in the man- 
tle of a wailing Cassandra. The great 
revolution represents birth pangs and 
not death throes, the life force and not 
the death wish.” 


KUDOS 
Round 2 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
Jacqueline Grennan, D.H.L., president 
of Webster College. A symbol of for 
ward-looking Catholicism, 
builder of bridges: between Church 
and Academy, hetween precedent and 
experiment, between idea and reality 


she is a 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Bob Hope. D.F.A., comedian 
we have learned to laugh at 
every form of pomposity and pre- 
tense, but most of all at ourselves 


Through 
you 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (Los Angeles) 
Jules Stein, LL.D.. board chairman, 
MCA, Inc 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (Sante Cruz) 
Alfred) Hitchcock, D.F.A., director 
Ravi Shankar, D.F.A., sitarist. Jt has 

heen your great achievement to open, 

virtually singlehanded, the door be- 
tween two great cultures 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Edward William Brooke. LL.D. U.S 


Senator from Massachusetts 
CONCORD COLLEGE (W. Va.) 


The Rt. Rev. Wilburn Camrock Camp 
bell, D.WLL., Episcopal Bishop of W 
Va. Should matters of the spirit ever 


require more temporal power, Weis 
reassuring to know that your eccle- 
siastical authority may be supple- 
mented by your experience as a wel 
terweight boxing champion. 


FINCH COLLEGE 

Patricia Ryan Nixon, LL.D., wife of 
Richard Nixon. She stood out from 
the empty-headed, overdressed little 
sorority girls of that era like a wood 
Plece of literature on a shelf of cheap 
paperbacks, 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Walter E. Washington, LL.D., mayor of 
Washington, D.C. As a walking may- 
or, going to the streets where the 
action is, he has shown deep con- 
cern for the difficult and stubborn 
problems of the city's people. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, LL.D., the 
Shahanshah of Iran. A 20th-century 
ruler who has found in power a con- 
structive instrument to advance so- 
cial and economic revolution in an 
ancient land, 

Pedro G. Beltran, LL.D., publisher of 
La Prensa, Lima, Peru. 

Joan Miré, D.A. Spanish painter. His 
joyful creations have greatly en- 
hanced the artistic resources of this 
age. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Hugh Lawson Shearer, LL.D.. 
Minister of Jamaica 


Prime 





KNOX COLLEGE 
Merriman Smith, LL.D., newsman. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
Helen Hayes, D.F.A., actress. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

James Reston, D.LET.. executive editor 
of the New York Times. The most in- 
fluential columnist on the most in- 
fluential newspaper in America 
has stimulated and irritated Presi- 
dents, Cabinet officers, Congressmen 
and other officials . his influence 
extends to every thinking person, 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Benjamin Mays, LL.D., president emer- 
itus of Morehouse College, Atlanta. 
You have brought a radiant hope 
and a larger dream to thousands of 
young people. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE {ill} 
Koji Kobayashi, LL.D., president of Nip- 
pon Electric Co., Ltd. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 

The Rev. Yasuzo Shimizu, D.D., pres- 
ident of Obirin® College, Tokyo. 

Llewellyn S. Thompson Jr., LL.D., U.S. 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Quiet American, whose knowledge, 
patience, diligence and discipline have 
helped proud and powerful nations 
live peacefully together in an ever- 
troubled world. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

The Rt. Rev. John E. Hines, D.D., pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. 

Thomas P. F. Hoving. D.H., director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Harold Howe II, LL.bD., U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. A fighter and 
an imnovator 

Marianne Craig Moore, D.LET., poet. 
An aristocratic lady with a high sense 
of comedy and a fine taste in hats 


ST. ANSELM’S COLLEGE (N.H.) 
Maximos V Hakim, LL.D., Melchite Pa- 
triarch of Antioch and All the East. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
John King Fairbank, LL.D., director of 
the East Asian Research Center at 
Harvard 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
Carl B. Stokes, LL.D., 
Cleveland. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
Leonard Bernstein, D.F.A., conductor 
and composer, You are, in your as- 
tonishing versatility, a Renaissance 
man who lives in harmony with the 
promise and richness of his own 
times. 


mayor of 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Anna Freud, SC.D., psychoanalyst. 
Robert Lowell, D.LET., poet. Jn your 
plays and poems, you teach us that 
we are all actors in a single drama, 
where it is as urgent to be heroic as 
itis easy to be absurd. 


Named after Oberlin, from which Shimi 
zu got a divinity degree in 1926. He 
founder of the Japanese college 


is the 
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COMMENT 
Second Thoughts on Bobby 


Enraged and horrified by the assassi- 
nation of Robert Kennedy, Philadelphia 
Inquirer Columnist Joseph McGinniss 
wrote: “You do not live in a country 
any more but in a cesspool. It does not 
happen anywhere the way it happens 
here. The country does not work any 
more. All that money and power have 
produced has been a bunch of people 
so filled with fear and hate that when 
a man tries to tell them they must do 
more for other men, instead of listen- 
ing they shoot him in the head.” 

McGinniss’ immediate reaction was 
echoed by much of the rest of the 
press: many columnists and editorial 
writers quickly decided that the U.S 
was consumed with violence, with sick- 
ness. Then, last week, after the first 
wave of dismay had passed, the press 
began to have some sober second 
thoughts. McGinniss’ own paper, in fact, 
took him to task in an editorial for “re- 
sponding immaturely and emotionally 
to the overwhelming horror of the mo 
ment. We vigorously condemn his blas- 
phemy of America.’ 

No Time for Weeping. Without go- 
ing as far as the Inquirer, other com 
mentators declared that the McGinniss 
kind of reaction was indeed overdone 
“Some psychologists,” wrote New York 
Times Columnist Tom Wicker, “believe 
that the ‘sick society’ idea is a sort ol 
American mechanism; these 
dreadful things having happened, some 
Americans are anxious to regain their 
self-regard and the respect of others 
and therefore hurry to accept the re 
sponsibility for awful events.” Tt may 
be, agreed David Broder in the Wash 
ington Post, that the wave of assassina 
tions heralds a “social breakdown,” but 
it “seems to me a form of escapism to 
throw up our hands, and, like a chorus 


defense 


WO nme) <n 


Lewis 


KEMPTON 






of Miniver Cheevy’s, ‘weep that we 
were ever born.’ Broder proposed act- 
ing instead of weeping. One of the first 
acts urged by almost all the press was 
to legislate strong gun-control laws 

Most papers tried to strike a bal- 
ance, avoiding the we-are-all-guilty ap 
proach, but at the same time recogniz- 
ing that American society as a whole 
could not be held totally free of re 
sponsibility for what had happened 
Newsday Columnist Flora Lewis sug 
gested that the violence in American 
life cannot be separated so easily from 
American idealism, from the American 
dream. She quoted the wife of a U.S 
diplomat at the U.N.: “America ts a 
place where people really can do some 
thing if they pick themselves up and 
try. It’s the beauty and the danger all 
at once. | saw on TV the women ol 
Dearborn, Mich., the same women who 
had organized for all sorts of com 
munity good works, and now they were 
on the police shooting range learning 
how to use pistols.” The columnist con 
cluded: “What seems especially Amer- 
ican is the depths of the belief that it 
is easy to right wrongs And that may 
be the root of youth's bitterness at find- 
ing that wrong abides.” 

To New York Post Columnist Max 
Lerner, the assassination indicates that 
the “irregular violence” of the Amer 
ican past may be giving way to ideo- 
logical violence. Though the politics of 
Europe has always been “heavily ideo 
logical,” says Lerner, U.S. politics has 
been pragmatic and personal “That is 
now changing. There are passionate tyims 
sweeping the ghettos and the university 
campuses, Unfortunately, the three trau 
matic killings of the last five years. 
which should have taught us how bit- 
ter is the fruit of the poisoned tree of 
ideological passions, do not seem to 
have carried their lesson home.” 

Here and there in the press, some 


BRODER 


In the aftermath of brutal thrusts. 





commentators used the assassination as 
a weapon in their continuing ideologi- 
cal warfare. On the right, William Loeb, 
publisher of the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union Leader, said in so many words 
that Bobby brought it on himself, The 
Kennedys, he wrote in an editorial, en- 
couraged dissent and disorder “Class 
was set against class, group against fac- 
tion, race against race. Was it not Sen- 
ator Kennedy who himself assured the 
rioting, burning Negro mobs that they 
had every right to ‘regard the law as 
their enemy”?” On the left, the Village 
Voice’s Jack Newfield, a noisy support- 
er of Kennedy, used the occasion to 
berate all the people who do not share 
his apocalyptic, sock-it-to"em view of 
politics. Newfield felt “rage,” he said, 
“at men like Archbishop Cooke and 
Eric Hoffer, who say America should 
feel no national guilt, because the as- 
sassin was a Jordanian nationalist.” 

Critics’ Contrition. Amid all the 
uproar over the state of the country, 4 
few columnists took a quiet, steady look 
at Kennedy the man. Two of the most 
eloquent eulogies were delivered by two 
of his severest critics. “He was, despite 
his passions,” said Mary McGrory, “a 
remarkably competent human being 
He programmed his pity for the poor 
He was fierce, He could be rude. He 
shared the family conviction that the 
Kennedys. if not born, had at least 
been bred to rule. And he attracted the 
adulation and the rage which his clan, 
with their splendid, doomed _ lives, 
aroused in a nation that had never 
seen such a compelling collection of 
human beings. so beautiful, armored, 
and so vulnerable.” 

Alluding to his harsh treatment of 
Bobby in recent months, including a 
brutal thrust in this month’s Esquire, 
Murray Kempton was contrite. “Our 
politicians are just too vulnerable to be 
thought of in the old callous way,” he 
wrote. “We must see them in life as we 
would in the shock of death when we 
would be conscious only of the good 
in them. The language of dismissal be 
comes horrible once you recognize the 
shadow of death over every public man 
For 1 had forgotten, from being bitter 
about a temporary course of his, how 
much I liked Senator Kennedy and 
how much he needed to know he was 
liked. Now that there is in life no road 
at whose turning we could meet again, 
the memory of having forgotten will al 
ways make me sad and indefinitely 
make me ashamed.” 


REPORTING 
The Heart of Hate 


Novelist and Journalist John Hersey 
has dealt with lofty subjects: death by 
holocaust (Hiroshima), extremes of her- 
oism (The Wall), a man against the sea 
(Under the Eye of the Storm). So, at 
first glance, a sordid shooting in a seedy 
motel during last summer’s Detroit m- 
ots hardly seems potential material for 
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him. Yet out of these unpromising in 
gredients, Hersey has fashioned a book, 


The Algiers Motel Incident (Knopf; 
$5.95) that measures up to his better 
work. “This episode,” he writes, “con 


tained all the mythic themes of racial 
strife in the U.S.: the arm of the law 
taking the law into its own hands; in- 
terracial sex; the subtle poison of racist 
thinking by ‘decent’ men who deny that 
they are racists; the societal limbo into 
which so many young black men have 
been driven ever since slavery; ambig- 
uous justice in the courts; the devasta 
tion in both black and white lives that 
follows violence.” 

The case centered on the killing of 
three Negro youths. By the time Her- 
sey arrived in Detroit last September 
the affair had become something of a 


local cause celébre. Both the Detroit 
News and the Free Press had pub- 
lished accounts, and three policemen 


involved had been suspended from the 
force. Hersey had planned to write on 
the riots in general, but he found them 
too diffuse to handle and 
focus on the single incident 
the episode, as he describes tt, 
complex, the cast of characters so huge, 
that I simply could not assume the au 
thors usual stance of divine omni 
science.” So he tells the story mostly 
in the words of the witnesses and makes 
his own observations in the form of 
ironic subheads. It took him about six 
weeks to win the confidence of the par 
ucipants. The time was well spent, for 
the subjects ultimately revealed to Her- 
sey much more about what happened— 
and about themselves—than they prob 
ably intended 

Overwrought Message. The Algiers 
Motel shooting occurred at the height 
of the rioting of July on Detroit's cen 
tral thoroughfare. Police had been sub 
jected to sniper firing, and one cop had 
already been killed. Consequently, 
nerves were strained when an 
wrought National Guardsman sent word 
of shots being fired from the area of 
the motel with its largely Negro clien 
tele. The police dispatcher relayed the 
message: “Army under heavy fire.” Ac- 
tually, only a few shots had been heard, 
and Negro witnesses later claimed that 
these had come from a blank-cartridge 


decided to 
Even so, 
“IS SO 


over- 


pistol; no gun of any kind was ever 
found at the motel 
Nevertheless, some 16 state and lo 


cal police and National Guardsmen con 
verged on the motel. A Negro youth, 
Carl Cooper, was shot to death just in 
side the door. Police then dragged seven 
or more occupants from their 
and lined them up against a wall. After 
that, accounts diverge. The Negroes, 
whose stories shifted rather erratically 
reported they were all beaten. A po 
liceman, said one Negro, “pointed to 
the body and asked me what did I see, 
and I told him I seen a dead man. And 
he hit me with a pistol and told me I 
didn’t see anything.” Later during the 
incident two more Negroes were killed 


rooms 
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“THE SNAKE 


Auburey Pollard and Fred Temple 

The book poignantly captures the dis- 
jointed lives of the volatile black youths 

their periodic fits of rage, their more 
normal sullenness, their fierce loyalty 
to one another. Just as absorbing is the 
anguish and frustration of their par 
their fury at the police and the 
courts, tempered by the knowledge that 
they could not do much about it. Above 
find, in journal 
ism or in fiction, a more revealing por 
trait of a certain type of policeman 
David Senak, 24, known as “Snake, 
served for a year and a half on the 
vice squad, and he apparently enjoyed 
his work. It seemed as if his 
had consisted of one case after 


ents, 


all, one could scarcely 


career 
another 
in which «a man or woman had confront 
ed him with obscene 
remark. Senak admitted to 
Hersey that a “bad aspect” of his work 
that he had fallen in 
with a girl before he joined the force 
His arrest of some 175 prostitutes had 
him bad at- 
titude toward women in general. | know 
all women aren't prostitutes, but | think 
subconsciously it affects me. I go out 
with a lot of real nice girls and IT just 
can't seem to, you know, get really at 


some gesture OF 


lascivious 


Was never love 


given he said, “a sort of 


tached to them.” When Hersey asked 
him if he thought women are “essen 
tially evil,” Senak replied: “Who gave 


who the apple?” 

Charge of Harassment. What partic- 
ularly seemed to enrage the police at 
the Algiers Motel, according to the Ne- 
groes Hersey interviewed, was the pres 
ence of young white prostitutes 
Senak, said a witness, ripped the clothes 
off one with the barrel of his shotgun 
and ordered the other to undress be- 
fore the officers. He demanded to know 
why they preferred Negroes as clients 
‘Whats wrong with us, you nigger 
lovers?” Another cop then chimed in 
We're going to fill up the Detroit Riv 


two 








DETROIT’S ALGIERS MOTEL 
In the mythic grip of racial strife 


er with all you pimps and whores.’ 

At first the police denied knowing 
how any of the three had been shot 
Subsequently two cops changed their 
story and admitted shooting two of the 
Negroes. Charges of murder were 
brought two of the police, 
though not Senak; one 
was dismissed and one is pending trial 
Last month Senak. two other cops and 
a Negro night watchman were all tn- 
dicted by a Federal grand jury tor 
conspiring to deprive the victims of 
their civil rights. Most of the witnesses 
to the shooting, as well as members ot 


against 


against case 


their families, told Hersey that they 
have been constantly harassed by the 
police. Some have been jailed, some 
beaten 


Though he was suspended from the 
Senak still is on the 
he was driving in De 
troit with two prostitutes—one white, 
one black. He they jumped into 
his car before he could stop them; they 
say he invited them. Whatever the case, 
all occupants of the car admit that a 
fight ensued. Senak pulled a knife, and 
both girls ended up badly cut. They re 
ported the incident to the police but 
refused to press charges. “The reason | 
got in trouble all over again,” Senak 
told Hersey, “was because I was over 
zealous. It was my instinct of a police 
oflicer—though | was suspended.” 

Hersey treads carefully amid the wel 
ter of conflicting stories about the kill 
ings; he gives all the participants, as i 
were, their day in court. But he leaves 
no doubt as to where his own sym 
pathies lic. The Negro youths, he as 
serts, “executed” not for being 
snipers but for “being considered punks, 
for making out with white girls, for 
being in some vague way killers of a 
white cop, for running riot—for being 
black young men and part of the black 
raze of the time 


force, in a sense 
job. Last October 


says 


were 
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BIKIN| SHOPPING AT SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
A search for the missing link. 


FASHION 


Stares in the Sun 

From the Lido and Monte Carlo to 
the beaches of Southampton and Mal- 
ibu, this has to be the greatest summer 
ever—provided the sun keeps shining 
For four years, the trend in bathing 
suits has been to expose more and more 
skin, and the designers are not yet quite 
done. There is still an itsy-bitsy, teeny- 
weeny more bikini to be pared, even if 
it means shifting to materials like the 
loosely crocheted fishnets that got start- 
ed in St.-Tropez 

On the other hand, there is a school 
that believes the female torso is al 
ready as stripped down as it can get 
this side of decency. Supporters of this 
view have decided to replace mere bare- 
ness with well-designed scantiness. Their 
favorite is the one-piece bathing suit 
But if this summons up images of yes 
teryear’s skirted or even the 
tank suit, look again (see color pages) 
The one-piece advocates are using all 
kinds of current high-fashion tricks, in 
cluding plunging necklines, ruffies, open 
sides and cutouts 

Eyebrow Plucking. Leader of the 
bareness-now, right now, school is still 
Rudi Gernreich, whose 1964 topless set 
off the exposure explosion. In his 1968 
collection, he compromises slightly by 
using see-through vinyl to hold togeth- 
er the tops and bottoms of his bathing 
suits. He “Only the that 
must be covered are covered—with 
wool knit.” But at least he concedes 
that coverable exist, which for 
Gernreich is something 

Donald Brooks ts another designer 
who admits that he has “stripped the bi- 
kint down to the bare essentials 


models 


Says areas 


areas 


—galy 
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colored scraps of cloth in flowered or 
geometric patterns, Bill Blass keeps on 
turning out bikinis because he finds 
that women, for variety’s sake, like a 
whole wardrobe of them, But the mod 
els must be updated. “A bikini has to 
be connected,” he says, “to look ap- 
pealing and provocative this season.” 
Blass’s answer is a chain that links bras 
to bottoms 

The fact is that many designers and 
their clients are getting a bit bored 
with the bikini. Ann Cole, of Cole of 
California, notes that bikinis used to ac- 
count for some 45% of bathing-suit 
sales, but now have only about 20% of 
the market. “The bikini will never van- 
ish entirely,” she predicts, “but it can't 
be bikini year in and year out.” Tom 
Brigance, who has created more bath- 





ing suits cver the years than anyone 
else in the business, complains: “There 
is very little a designer can do with a bi- 
kini. It’s like plucking an eyebrow.” He 


now concentrates on one-piece suits 
with wide belts to draw attention to 
waist and bust. “A belt,” he explains, 


“is like a hatband. Without it, the true 
shape is lost.” 

Sex & Conservatism. Some designers 
are trying to win both sides of the ar 
gument. In addition to his bikinis, Blass, 
for instance, offers a one-piece suit with 
a high-rise belt attached just under the 
bosom to give a modified Empire look 
He has also experimented with a belted 
suit that laces loosely down the front 
This one anticipates another coming 
fashion trend—to leather. It is made 
out of a new material that looks like 
leather, “breathes” like leather, but can 
get wet all over. “It's fantastic,” he 
says, “water rolls right off it.” Just like 
human skin 

Even the relatively covered-up styles 
expose considerable areas of flesh, pre- 
senting many women with their annual 
moment of awful truth. “Next to going 
to a dentist, women most dread buying 
a bathing suit,” says Ann Cole. Her cal- 
culated remedy: a new line of skin- 
colored suits embroidered with white 
flowers. The wearers look trim and nude 

—from a distance—while remaining 
covered and helpfully girdled. “It's sex 
and conservatism in one package,” Miss 
Cole states. Another camouflage is a 
new version of that old favorite, the 
tunic, which hangs loosely to the hips 
and adds a touch of shadowed piquan- 
cy to the flab within 

Watching the Watchers. “The wom 
an who walks away from the beach 
without a cover-up is out of her mind,” 
says Designer Brigance. Even on the 
beach, girls are likely to feel the need 
of protection from sunburn, windburn, 
sandstorms and stares. To cope with 
the problem, some suits, called “strip- 
per-dippers,” come in three 
bra, pants and a removable 


pieces— 
mid-sec- 
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In the Eye of the Beholder 


HE supreme test of a woman's bath 

ing suit ought to occur in the eye 
of the male beholder. Seven experienced 
girl-watchers studied the new designs 
and rendered the following judgments 
on the suits, not the models 
> “There sure are going to be 
strange tans around this summer.” 
>» “The Marquis de Sade would have 
liked the leather and chain-link suits, 1 
suppose they come with matching ac 
cessories like whips and dog collars.” 
> “What possibly could be the point of 
the golden chain? That line ts just not 
a natural line of force and makes no es- 
thetic or sexual sense.” 
> “Side cutouts are wrong: no one ts In- 
terested in the sides of a woman, for 
which, as far as | know, there is very lit 
tle use.” 


some 


> “Gernreich’s plastic suit is offensive 
Those black patches look like they were 
painted on by a movie censor.” 

> “Putting lace on a neckline that goes 
down to the navel is confusing and con 
tradictory. It’s a conflict of interest— 
sort of like wearing a see-through robe 


in the church choir. What's more, it's 
hard on the eyes.” 
> “The gimmicky suits only detract 


from the woman within, and she has to 
be some woman to make them work.” 

> “For those of us who revere the origi- 
nal design, these fripperies are like the 
commercialization of Christmas.” 

> “I'd never trust any of them on any 
one over 30." 

> “Should all this effort be expended 
in pursuit of a better way to expose a 
woman's navel? Why not?” 
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BATHING SUITS 
SUMMER 68: 

Wild, Wearable 
And Seeworthy 
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FRENCH IMPORT AT HENRI BENDE 
Surprised at the beach? Not really, but the suits they are modelir 


y shock and delight many a seaside girl watcher 





The swimsuits, deftly crocheted for modesty, take their inspiration 


from loosely knit see-through discothéque dresses 











Leather will dominate fall fashions, but why wait? 
This décolleté one-piece, in supple, synthetic leather, 
anticipates the trend; it also celebrates 


the return of the waist with a big white belt 


f) BLASS FOR ROXANNE 
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Some feel that the old bikini is becoming a cliche 
The chain links on this one serve no functional purpose 


but they do provide a fresh, sauvage look 





that is anything but déja vu 


The fad for Indian styles, sparked by the hippies 


turns up in a bold loincloth bikini 


Panels fore and altare joined by thin bands on the sides 





Underneath: a tiny micro-bikini in the same print 


ee 
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Today’s emphasis on nudity yields a wool-and-viny! 
f 


bikini that seems to have been paste 


The illusion is created by cle 


for the top straps and the inser 








From cutouts to cover-ups—less is mo 

The kiteflyer at left is wearing a peekaboo s. 
held together by strategically placed rin, 

A wide belt is one more way of updating the biki 





LEFT TO RIGHT: SWEDISH IMPORTATHENAI BENDEL. FRENCH IMPORT = - 
AT LORD ® TAYLOM, COLE OF CALIFORNIA BILL GLASS FOR ROXANNE 
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One-piece bathing suits are making a strong comeback 
Demure ruffles down the front 

reflect new interest in the romantic look; 

the pink suit at right uses a belt to emphasize the bosom. 
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One-piece bikini is as good a name as any 
for a suit that is cut away front, back 

and on the sides. For the less bold, 

suit comes with a jeweled safety pin 


© ~ 
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GEAMAN IMPORT AT BERGE 


; 





EMILIO PU DLLECTION AT SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 


Partly cloaked, a bikini seems to cover 
even less. Here, for apres-swim, 

a sleeveless, hooded cape of terry cloth 
that zips up the front 














tion. Other cover-ups range from clon- 
gated sweaters that reach mid-calf (else- 
where called dresses) to Donald 
Brooks's coolie shirts, which just cover 
the suit at the hip line. Some of the 
most elegant are the ankle-length caf- 
tans, many of them without sleeves, 
designed by Italy’s Emilio Pucci, who 
also turns out a full range of matching 
beach bags, hats. sunbathing mats and 
towels 

A new item in beach paraphernalia 
is oversized, clear-rimmed sunglasses 
known as “owl” and “moon” glasses 
Most novel are “nudie” glasses, designed 
by London’s Bernard Kayman. Their 
lenses are tinted at the top, to protect 
against the sun and replace missing eye 
makeup. They are clear at the bottom, 
permitting men to see the wearer's eyes 
“Men hate to look at women with dark 
Shades. After all, eyes are one of the 
things that men look at,” explains Kay- 
man. They are, to be sure. part of the 
total work. But on second thought, what 
good girl-watcher wants to know that 
he’s being watched? 


SPIRITS 
The Next White Hope 


For people who are interested in 
American drinking habits—and_ enjoy 
arguments about statistics—the latest 
edition of the liquor industry’s Hand- 
hook brought some more or less mo- 
mentous information. The bourbons still 
reign over all (two to one over Scotch), 
but vodka, the biggest new “white li- 
quor,” passed gin last year, 12.9 mil 
hon to 12.4 million cases. The Hand- 
book’s charts show that vodka hasn't a 
chance until 1973, if then. Then there's 
rum. Terrific growth—up 54% in the 
past five years 

Since rum, vodka and gin are all so 
big, maybe there’s a new “white hope” 
coming along? Some liquor companies 
think they may have spotted one, It is te- 
quila, the distinctive Mexican cactus 
liquor that mingles lazily—but with a 
powerful wallop—with all kinds of in 
gredients. Imports are up 388° in the 
past five years, and nearly every major 
distiller has now made an agreement 
with a Mexican producer. 

Only a hardy aficionado still downs 
tequila the traditional way—with a pre- 
liminary pinch of salt and a slice of 
lime. For thirsty Americans, however, 
the Mexican ritual is too time-consum 
ing and ritualistic: the drinker sucks 
the lime, licks the salt from the back 
of his thumb, and only then tosses 
back the tequila. Numero uno for the 
American tequila fans is the Margarita, 
a cocktail made with lime juice, Coin 
treau or Triple Sec and tequila, all 
poured over shaved ice and served in a 
frosty glass rimmed with salt. To push 
tequila into the really big time, the 
drink’s backers have thought up more 
than 40 different recipes, including a 
Gringolet (with lime juice) and Brave 
Bull (with Kahlua). Next stop: dry and 
bottled tequila mixes. Salud. 
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Meet 


the sharper 
shooter: 





The brand-new Kodak Instamatic 814 camera lets you shoot 
sharper, clearer pictures your very first time out. And for two reasons. 
One, it has the superb new super-sharp 4-element f/2.8 Kodak 
Ektar lens. Two, it does practically everything for you automatically. 
Just drop in the film cartridge. Automatically, the new “814” 

n adjusts for the speed of the film. Adjusts for the 
es level of the light, too, with its sensitive CdS 
exposure control—tells you if the batteries are 
»  okay—warns you when to use flash. For easy 
shooting, both film and flashcube advance auto- 
matically. And the lens-coupled rangefinder 
helps you get a sharp shot every shot. 

See this sharper shooter, less than $140, at your Kodak dealer's. 

Remember—no experience necessary! Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic 814 Camera. 
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BASEBALL 


Parsimonious Foursome 

What team has the best front-line 
pitching staff in the major leagues? 
Shocking as it may seem, the New 
York Mets. Despite a team batting aver- 
age of .221, lowest in the National 
League, the Mets last week were only 
two games out of second place. For an 
explanation, there was no need to look 
beyond the pitching of the team’s four 
parsimonious starters: Jerry Koosman, 
24, Dick Selma, 24, Tom Seaver, 23, 
and Nolan Ryan, 21. Among them, the 
four boast a season's record of 25 wins, 
only cleven defeats, and a com- 
bined carned-run average of 
1.74. The excitement they gen 
erate is reflected at the gate. In 
a year when attendance else 
where has declined dramatically, 
54.259 fans turned out at Shea 
Stadium last week to watch 
Rookie Koosman beat the San 
Francisco Giants 7-3 and boost 
his record to 10-2 


BULLFIGHTING 
The New Aficién 


Iron Mike, Punchy and the 
rest of the gang back at Suil 
man’s Gym will never believe 
it, but Willie the Weep McGinni- 
ty has become a bullfighting fan 
It is only a month or so since 
Myra, Willie's old lady, dragged 
him off to Spain (“Willie,” she 
said, “vou hit the twin double 
for four big ones and you ex- 
pect me to go to the Catskills 
again?”), but already he has seen 
three bullfights. The first time 
Wille went because Myra was 
out shopping, and it was the 
only wheel in Madrid. When he 
got back to the hotel, he was 
sull laughing so hard he had to le 
down for ten minutes before he could 
even tell Myra about it. “Myra,” he 
said, tears running down his cheeks, “I 
haven't seen anything so funny since 
the night Gypsy Jack Ramos forgot to 
wear his shorts into the ring at Sunny- 
side Gardens.” 

What happened was that this guy 
they call El Cordobés, who is the bull- 
fighting champion of Spain, sort of a 
Sugar Ray Robinson-type with flashy 
clothes and cars and goodness knows 
how many mill in the bank, was out 
there doing a fancy two-step with this 
bull about the size of a Volkswagen, 
when all of a sudden another guy 
climbed into the ring. His name was 
Miguelin; he was a rank contender, but 
he thought he ought to be champ. So 
what did Miguelin do? He strolled up 
to El Cordobés’ bull, put one hand on 
its shoulder, another on its rear end, 
and spun it right around in a circle. 
Then he kissed the bull on the nose 
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and strutted off, “Boy,” Willie told 
Myra, “anyone can cow those bulls.” 

Now that he knew bullfights were 
fixed, just like prizefights, Willie fig- 
ured he was onto a good thing. The 
next week he was in the stands when 
Miguelin tackled a big bull with an un- 
pronounceable name—and he laid some 
fan at ringside 53 to 74 that un 
pronounceable would take a dive. Wil- 
lie collected when a fan ran out, pulled 
the bull's tail. and the beast just stood 
there looking silly. Miguelin polished 
the bull off as fast as he could and head- 
ed for the exit, ducking shrapnel from 
the stands 





EL CORDOBES IN ACTION 
The Volkswagen didn’t care to dance. 


By this time Willie was fast becom- 
ing a real aficionado, which is what 
they call the smart money in Spain 
He bought a new book called Or /'// 
Dress You in Mourning, a biography 
of El Cordobés. by Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre, who also wrote /s 
Paris Burning? (a proposition on which 
Willie would lay even money at the mo- 
ment). At night, while Myra was wash- 
ing her hair, Willie read about how El 
Cordobés, born Manuel Benitez, now 
32, got to be champ—fighting 133 bulls 
in a single summer, a lot of them bums 
that even Rocky Marciano would have 
been ashamed to face. Some were pur- 
posely starved to make them weak, Oth- 
ers had sandbags dropped on their backs 
before the fight. Still others had their 
horns shaved down so that they lost 
their sense of distance and pulled their 
punches. 

Finally Willie was ready to make his 
big estocada (killing). Converting his 
traveler's checks, he headed for Ma- 


drid’s annual “Benefit Bullfight,” where 
El Cordobés was scheduled to face two 
bulls. Betting on first-round knock- 
downs, Willie collected a bundle. The 
first bull was so weak that his knees 
buckled as soon as he spotted the 
champ’s cape. The second was obvious- 
ly in the tank; he stuck his head in the 
sand and calmly awaited the knockout 
While the oldtime aficionados in the 
stands whistled El Cordobés out of the 
ring, Willie stood there happily, waving 
his big fist full of pesetas and yelling: 
“Give him the ears! Give him the tail! 
Give him two tails yet!” 


AUTO RACING 
Grand Prix 


In 1908, when George Schuster was 
working for the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Co. of Buffalo, his boss sent him on a 
trip to Parts. There was one catch. 
George had to zo by car, via Califor- 
nia and Stberta, as a contestant in the 
longest auto race ever run 

Co-sponsored by the New York 
Times, the race started normally 
enough. “I cranked and the engine start- 
ed.” recalled George last week with a 
touch of awe. “We sped down Broad- 
way to Times Square and into the 
biggest crowd of people | ever saw.” Ex- 
actly 41 days, eight hours and 15 min- 
utes later, Schuster’s 60-h.p. Thomas 
Flyer arrived in San Francisco, thus 
ending the casiest part of the trip. Five 
foreign cars—from a French De Dion 
to an Tahan Zust—trailed far behind 
Boarding a freighter, Schuster headed 
to Japan. crossed to Vladivostok, then 
set out on the long trek across Siberia. 
Where there were no roads, Schuster 
made do with railroad tracks, When he 
ran out of oil, he lubricated the engine 
with Vaseline, a substance that lesser 
men of the era used on their hair, and 
he managed to find a bed to sleep in 
only five times in 72 days. Finally, on 
July 30, he chugged into Paris—the win- 
ner by almost four wetks. His circum- 
navigation cost more than five months 
and $8,600—every penny, yen, ruble, 
mark and franc of which Schuster care- 
fully computed in his statned, penciled 
notebook 

For his victory, Schuster was sup 
posed to receive an American flag and 
$1,000—which, had he later invested it 
prudently (perhaps in automobile stock), 
could have generated thousands more 
today. He got only the flag, and when 
Hollywood in 1965 filmed its version 
of The Great Race, he suffered the ad- 
ditional indignity of seeing Tony Curtis 
play the hero, Last week the New York 
Times announced that it would at long 
last present Schuster with his grand 
prix of $1,000. Now 95, totally blind, 
Schuster has no regrets. “In my life- 
time,” he says, “I have seen the au- 
tomobile change from a rich man’s play- 
thing into everybody's servant, and re 
make America. I often like to think 
that the race back in 1908 was at least 
a little responsible.” 
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Ron Rico. Didnt he 
introduce The Panther Tango 
at the Plaza in 1928? 





An understandable error. Ronrico is smooth, 
seductive, Latin. So you might connect it with the tango. 
Even the Panther Tango. 

But Ronrico’s a rum. The lightest, driest-tasting rum made o= ) 
in Puerto Rico (where the light, dry rams come from). oan 

One sip and you'll never again mistake it 
for anything else. 

Cha cha cha. 





me 
Ronrico. A rum 
to remember. 


Pittsburgh = Long Beach 


Six of the world’s brightest cities 
have nuclear electric power 
by Westinghouse. 


Soon there will be 20 more: Chicago Miami New York Rochester 


FortWayne Milwaukee Norfolk St. Paul 
Green Bay Minneapolis Osaka San Francisco 
Madison Newark Raleigh Santa Barbara 
Madrid Newport News Richmond Zurich 


You can be sure... if it’s Shouldn't your city be next? 


Westinghouse 


Brussels % oe i ¥ et Hartford 
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SCIENCE 





MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Explorer of the Bloodstream 

The tangled mass of tubing, disks 
and light bulbs unveiled before a packed 
meeting of the Roval Society of sci- 
entists in London looked for all the 
world like an outsize example of ab- 
stract sculpture, In fact, it was a pre 
cise piece of technical art. It was a 
model of the hemoglobin molecule, the 
vital constituent of blood corpuscles, 
and it was the result of nearly 30 years 
of effort by Cambridge University Mo 
lecular Biologist Max Perutz 

In those three decades, Perutz dis 
covered much of what is now known 
about the hemoglobin molecule, which 
he rightly calls “an incredible appa- 
ratus.” Scientists have long known that 
hemoglobin in the bloodstream carries 
oxygen from the lungs to the body ts- 
sues and returns waste products from 
the tissues to be exhaled from the lungs 
But not until Perutz learned how to 
put the picces of his intricate puzzle to 
gether did anyone begin to understand 
just how hemoglobin does its job 

Each hemoglobin molecule, Perutz 
found, consists of 10,000 atoms, of 
which four are iron atoms that have an 
affinity for oxygen. In the lungs, in the 
presence of oxygen, the hemoglobin 
molecule changes shape, moving each 
of the four iron atoms, which are lo- 
cated in separate “pockets” on its sur- 
face, to different positions. This change 
increases by 300 times the molecule's at- 
traction for oxygen atoms, pulling four 
of them into combination with the tron 
atoms. It is only because there are 280 





MOLECULAR BIOLOGIST PERUTZ 
After 30 years, understanding. 
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million hemoglobin molecules in each 
red corpuscle that the blood has suffi- 
cient’ OXygen-carrying 
human respiration 

As the molecule delivers tts oxygen 
to the body's tssues, it reverts to its orig 
inal shape and attracts charged hydro 
gen atoms. The blood thus becomes 
alkaline, forms a temporary chemical 
bond with carbon dioxide and water 
from the tissues tn the form of bi 
carbonate and carries it to the lungs. 
where it changes back into water and 
carbon dioxide before being exhaled 
The change of molecular shape ts im- 
portant, says Perutz, “because it is the 
most elementary manifestation of the 
property of a living system that can 
turn chemical energy into movement.” 

Bizarre Scheme. Perutz studicd mo 
lecular structure by analyzing X-ray 
photographs of crystallized hemoglobin 
Scattered and deflected by the atoms 
within, the X rays form a pattern of 
light and dark spots on a film behind 
the crystal. By patient mathematical 
analysis of thousands of variations of 
this pattern (each produced by a Pe 
rutz technique of substituting mercury 
“tag” atoms for different atoms within 
the hemoglobin molecule), the structure 
of the complex molecule was carefully 
pieced together 

Shy and diffident, Perutz began to 
probe the hemoglobin structure in 
1937, after he came to Cambridge as a 
refugee graduate student. His work was 
interrupted during the war because he 
was interned as an enemy alien; then 
he was released to work on a bizarre 
and impractical scheme to tow Arctic 
ice islands into the North Atlantic to 
serve as airbases 

Back in his laboratory, Perutz re- 
turned to hemoglobin and worked until 
1953 “just finding a way (the mercury 
technique) to attack the problem.” But 
there were important byproducts along 
the way, Working under Perutz at Cam 
bridge in 1953, James Watson and Fran- 
cis Crick discovered the structure of 
dioxyribonucleic acid (DNA), the hered 
ity-determining master molecule of life 
By 1959, Perutz himself had partially 
solved the more complicated structure 
of hemoglobin, locating the sites where 
iron atoms pick up oxygen. That feat 
won him a Nobel Prize in 1962 

Atomic Anatomy. Despite his cle 
gant display before the Royal Society, 
Perutz has tar from completed his work 
on hemoglobin. The model, he points 
out, shows the structure of hemoglobin 
only while it is carrying oxygen. To bet 


capacity tor 


ter understand the variable nature of 
the molecule, he must now build an- 
other model that shows its deoxygenated 
state, Perhaps then Perutz will be able 
to explain just how the very presence 
of oxygen causes the molecule to change 
shape. “What we have done,” 
“is merely the anatomy at the atomic 
level. Now it is necessary to advance 
to the physiology.” 


he says, 





BIOCHEMIST HARMAN & MICE 
After 70 years, hope. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
The Elixir-of-Youth Effect 


For years, food manufacturers have 
used a chemical called butylated hy 
droxytoluene, or BHT, to prolong the 
storage life of fats in a variety of prod- 
ucts—from shortening to salad oil to 
potato chips. Now researchers are be 
ginning to wonder if the preservative 
cannot also be used to prolong the life 
of man. That possibility is suggested by 
Biochemist Denham Harman of the 
University of Nebraska medical school 
With regular feedings of BHT, he was 
able to lengthen the life span of a 
strain of laboratory mice by 50%. “In 
human terms,” says Harman, “this is 
equivalent to increasing life expectancy 
trom 70 years to 105 years.” 

Harman's theory is that human ag 
ing is at least partly due to the action 
of body chemicals called “free radi- 
cals.” These oxidizing agents touch off 
reacuions that Harman believes cause 
bodily changes like hardening of the ar 
teries, a commonly accepted sign ol 
aging. BHT, on the other hand, ts an an- 
tioxidant, a substance that retards those 
oxidizing reactions. It works its clixir-of 
youth magic in mice, says Harman, by 
soaking up their free radicals like a pow 
erful chemical sponge 

Some skeptics suggest that BHT 
merely prevents mice from dying ot 
other diseases, but Harman is “99% cer 
tain” that it actually retards aging. Per 
suasive evidence, he says, is the fact 
that he got almost identical results from 
another chemical—a derivative of quin 
oline—whose only significant similarity 
to BHT ts tts antioxidant properties 
Harman doubts that his findings can be 
applied to humans any time soon, for 
one thing, the chemicals must still be 
carefully tested on other animals. Yet 
he is convinced that the addition of sim 
ilar chemicals to man’s diet may even- 
tually be “an acceptable, practical 
means of significantly increasing his use 
ful life.” 
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RELIGION 
—— 


JUDAISM 


Innovator in Israel 

A rabbi’s place, believes Brigadier- 
General Shlomo Goren, 49, is at the 
head of his congregation—at all times 
and under all circumstances. As chief 
rabbi of the Israeli army, Goren has 
had ample opportunity to practice that 
belief. His bushy white beard flapping 
in the wind, he dashed through sniper 
fire in Arab-held Jerusalem to become 
the first Israeli soldier to reach the Wail 
ing Wall during last year’s Six-Day 
War with the Arabs. ( lutching the To- 
rah scroll and ram’s horn that are the 
symbols of his religion, he also led his 





GOREN AT THE WAILING WALL 
A gever for new problems. 


troops to the tomb of Rachel in Beth- 
lehem and to the Cave of the Pa- 
triarchs in Hebron, He would have been 
the first Isracli to cross into Gaza had 
notan Arab tank shell blasted his com- 
mand car out from under him. “Goren.” 
says a Tel Aviv grocer who. served 
under him, “is a gever”—a man’s man 

Goren ts brilliant) Talmud 
scholar whose unorthodox approach to 
Orthodox Judaism has caused some con- 
cern in Israel's ultraconservative chief 
rabbinate, which demands strict obser- 
vance of ancient Halakah (religious law) 
and fears him as a “reformer.” Last 
week, however, by a vote of 46 to 41. 
a council of rabbis and civic repre- 
sentatives elected him chief rabbi of 
Tel Aviv’s Ashkenazi (European) Jews, 
the second most powerful rabbinical 
post in the Jewish nation. The election 
makes Goren the man most likely to 
succeed Isser Unterman, 82, as Ash- 
kKenazi chief rabbi of all Israel 

Fire on the Sabbath, The son of Pol 
ish immigrants who went to Jerusalem 
when he was a child, Goren was a Tal- 


also a 
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mudic prodigy who became Palestine’s 
youngest ordained rabbi at the age of 
16, a year later published a scholarly 
study of the medieval Jewish philos- 
opher Maimonides. He joined the Zion 
ist underground in 1936, was a sniper 
in Jerusalem during the Palestine war. 
and became chief rabbi of the Israeli 
army when it was formed in 1948 
Throughout the fighting, Goren also 
played an active role in a rabbinical 
committee assigned to study the mod- 
ernization of Halakah. The committee's 
findings proved too controversial even 
to be published, let alone adopted, in Is- 
racl, One closely reasoned recommen- 
dation by Goren held that the Biblical 
proscription against the use of fire on 
the Sabbath should not prevent Or- 
thodox Jews from using electricity, since 
modern physics had proved that elec 
tricity is not fire 

The Final Authority. Goren. insists 
that he is an “innovator” rather than a 
“reformer.” Among his innovations, 
though, are decisions that to many oth- 
er Orthodox rabbis seem to be in open 
contravention of Halakah. As chief mili- 
tary chaplain, he allowed his troops to 
work and fight on the Sabbath, and 
even drive trucks if it was necessary 
for the security of the state Although 
suicide is a sin for Jews, Goren also 
ruled that captured soldiers could kill 
themselves rather than risk revealing 
military secrets under torture. He also 
believes that Israel’s Independence Day 
should be regarded as a religious rath 
er than a secular festival 

In his new post, Goren will be the 
final authority on all questions of ritual 
observance for Ashkenazi Jews of the 
city, He has already made it clear that 
he intends to push for a modernization 
of Halakah, and has even suggested 
that a Sanhedrin, or senate of rabbis, 
be convened to do the job. “The chief 
rabbinate's foremost task is to find so 
lutions to problems faced by the state 
within the framework of Jewish law.” 
Goren said last week. “Judaism does 
not need reform, but it certainly needs 
a reinterpretation of the 
modern times.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Ultimatum to Nuns 

Should a nun be allowed to kick her 
religious habit and appear publicly in 
skirt and blouse? Yes, decided Los An- 
geles’ progressive-minded Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, who last 
fall made a number of reforms in their 
way of life, including the right to wear 
civilian dress. Although other Roman 
Catholic orders have modified or 
dropped their habits without any trou- 
ble, none of the changes seemed to 
please Los Angeles’ James Francis Car- 
dinal McIntyre. He threatened to dis 
miss the sisters from their teaching posts 
in parochial schools of his archdiocese 
rhe nuns promptly appealed to the Vati- 


sources [or 


can, which appointed a special four- 
member commission to investigate 

Last week, after two months of study. 
the commission, headed by Denver's 
Archbishop James V. Casey, announced 
a4 compromise decision. The commission 
split the order temporarily into two 
groups, one progressive and the other 
traditionalist. The traditionalists, includ- 
ing the 50 nuns who had initially op- 
posed modernization, will be allowed 
to continue in their schools with Vat 
ican blessings. The 500 progressives. 
many of whom now work in various 
Los Angeles ghetto projects, will be 
given “a reasonable time to experiment, 
to reflect and to come to a definitive de 
cision concerning their rule of life. to 
be submitted to the Holy See.” 

Unmentioned in the commission's 
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SISTERS IN CIVVIES 
A compromise by commission. 


ruling was the fact that the Vatican 
had in the meantime sent the sisters an 
unpleasant ultimatum. Speaking for 
Pope Paul, Rome’s Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious ruled that if the pro- 
£ressives want to continue as an ap- 
proved religious order, they must. re- 
turn to wearing “a recognizable habit.” 
Rome also ordered them to restore the 
traditional discipline of religious life, in- 
cluding the compulsory daily prayer ser 
vices that the reforming sisters con 
sidered in conflict with their work out 
side the convent 


Birth Control: 
Pronouncement Withdrawn 


The text had been written and edit- 
ed, and official translations from the 
Latin approved. In fact, Pope Paul's 
long-awaited motu proprio™ on birth 
control was already rolling off the press- 
es In a secret section of the Vatican's 
printing office, Last week, just before 


“On his own initiative,” slightly less for 
mal pronouncement than a papal encyclical 
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Rockwell Re 


by A. C. Daugherty 
President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





¢¢CAERVING CUSTOMER NEEDS” was the subject 
for the give-and-take seminar session that 
occupied the major portion of our three-day 
management meeting this year. Obviously, that’s 
marketing’s special function—but all the functions of our business were 
represented by the 65 managers attending from around the world. 

Through a series of follow-up meetings throughout the company, more 
than 2000 of our managers will be focusing their attention on this same topic. 
Salesmen and plant foremen, service managers and engineers, the participants 
in these grass-roots seminars are giving in-depth scrutiny to policies, pro- 
cedures, and the very organizational structure of our company. 

In a no-holds-barred atmosphere, they are exchanging views on how 
divisionalized organization in a diversified company bears on the ability to 
serve customer needs. They are talking-out how the organization of new 
profit-centers affects customer service. And how to structure the company 
to better identify customer needs and markets 10, 15, even 25 years ahead. 

We're getting feedback from all these meetings in the form of recom- 
mendations that represent a melding of the points of view of the diverse 
groups involved. 

But really the exciting thing about these recommendations is that they 
represent a self-identification by the people involved of how their own atti- 
tudes and practices must change to best equip our company for improved 
customer service as we grow. They indicate a philosophy of customer 
orientation at all levels, and a willingness by the people involved to be 
guided—and rewarded by this criterion: Is it good for the customer? And 
that’s an attitude no management dictum could ever produce. 





* *. . 
The Republic of Vietnam recently awarded Rockwell a contract for 11,000 
water meters. The order involves both household meters of our Sealed Register 
design and larger compound meters for large line flow measurement. This 
latest order brings to 21,000 the number of Rockwell water meters serving 
developing water systems in Saigon and a score of other cities in the Republic. 


* . . 


Competition was keen in the Indianapolis 500-mile auto race held Memorial 
Day. But before the race ever started, there was another competition, no 
less keen, among the “‘men-behind-the-men-behind-the-wheel.’’ Chief me- 
chanics of all cars entered in the Indy 500 balloted for the crew chief they 
felt had made the most significant contribution to automotive progress 
through racing in the past year. The prize: Rockwell's first annual Mechanics 
Award, with an original trophy, $2,500 in cash and a complete Rockwell 
portable air and electric tool workshop valued at nearly $1,800. A panel of 
the U.S. Auto Club’s technical committee reviewed the ballots and certified 
the winner on May 27: Jud Phillips, head mechanic on Bobby Unser's 
Rislone Eagle turbo-charged Offenhauser car—which won the race three days 
later. Jud, marking his 19th year at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway, is a 
crew chief on the Leader Card racing team of owner Bob Wilke. The Indy 
triumph is the fourth victory in five starts for the Phillips-Unser team in 
this year’s USAC Championship circuit. 
* . * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments and power tools for 22 basic markets, 
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the statement was to be made public, it 
was suddenly scrapped. 

The reason was that many leading 
European prelates considered Paul’s 
message patently unacceptable. Vienna's 
Franziskus Cardinal K6nig. who had 
been informed of its contents in ad- 
vance, flew to Rome two weeks ago to 
implore the Pope not to release it. While 
satisfactory to conservatives of the Ro- 
man Curta, Kénig argued, the pro- 
nouncement was “most unwise pasto- 
rally and apostolically.” and it would 
“do the church much damage.” Such 
other European liberals as Belgium’s 
Leo Josef Cardinal Suenens and Mu- 
nich’s Julius Cardinal Doptner report- 
edly telephoned Pope Paul with similar 
objections, 

According to Vatican sources, the 
motu proprio would have overruled and 
ignored the findings of the pontifical 
birth-control commission, which recom- 
mended by a 4-to-] majority that the 
church relax its traditional opposition 
to contraception (TIME, April 28, 1967). 
In its final form, the Pope's pronounce- 
ment would have outlawed any me- 
chanical or chemical form of birth con- 
trol, including the Pill, In effect, it would 
have held the church to the judgment 
on procreation handed down by Pope 
Pius XI in 1930—that “any use what- 
soever of matrimony exercised in such 
a way that the act ts deliberately frus- 
trated in its natural power to generate 
life is an offense against the law of 
God and of nature.” 

Pope Paul still intends to have his 
say. It is expected that he will spend 
most of the summer revising the state- 
ment and that it may be issued some 
time in the fall 


PROTESTANTS 
The Dutch Meet Dixie 


Meeting in separate assemblies, rep- 
resentatives of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. (1,000,000 members) and 
the Reformed Church in America (400,- 
OOO) last week approved a_ tentative 


| plan of union, If the proposal is rat- 


ified by the local governing districts of 
the two churches, they will merge in 
1970 to form a new denomination called 
the Presbyterian Reformed Church. 

The two organizations have much in 
common. Both adhere to a Calvinist the- 
ology and are cautiously conservative 
on such social issues as black equality. 
The Southern’ Presbyterians were 
formed at the outbreak of the Civil 
War: membership in the church is al- 
most entirely white, and its pastorate is 
largely traditionalist in outlook. The Re- 
formed Church—many of its oldest 
congregations are still known as Dutch 
Reformed—is strong in the East and 
Midwest, also has a_ predominantly 
white, middle-class membership. If the 
union is approved, the logical next step 
would be merger with the 3.3 million- 
member, liberal United Presbyterian 
Church, which has made clear its de- 
sire for further ecumenical discussions. 
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When you stack one U.S. Savings Bond on top of 


another, it becomes a habit that’s tough to break 
and hard to beat. That's because it’s so painless. 
Just tell your employer or banker to set aside a 
regular amount for you before you have a chance 


to spend it. Sign up today. 


New Freedom Shares 


Bonus opportunity for people who buy Bonds 
I d I ) 





through the Payroll Savings Plan or Bond-a- 
Month Plan —a new U.S. Savings Note called 
Freedom Shares. It pays a higher rate of interest 
and matures faster. Get all the facts where you 
work or bank. 


US. Savings Bonds, 
new Freedom Shares 








| Will you give a lion a home? 


Many animals kill; only man destroys. 


He has already wiped out over 100 
animal species. 


And others (rhino, leopard, etc.) 
are in jeopardy. 

The agony is that once a species 
is gone, it is gone forever. 


In Tanzania, on the plains of the 
Serengeti, is one of the last places 
on God’s green (?) earth you still see 
wild animals in migration. 


7 Drawn by tides of instinct, 
"he Wildebeeste and Zebra, 
C \y Eland, Tommies and Grant’s 
—™ gazelle, in hundreds of 
) | thousands to the horizon, 
y, cross and recross the 
- Serengeti Plain. 


_ And among them lives 
| the African lion. 


You can camp out in the Serengeti; 
sleep to the night music of the 
hunting lion, wake to landscapes 
savage and serene. 


You shoot pictures; no guns allowed. 


You meet zoologists, ecologists, 
wardens (many were hunters who 
put down their rifles), serving and 
studying in this unique laboratory. 


Most men, of course, will never get 
to Serengeti (indeed, 7 out of 10 
Tanzanians have never seen a lion, as 
New Yorkers have never seen a cow). 
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But Serengeti—and the lions—exist. 
(Can you imagine a world without 
lions?) And they belong to all of us. 


To run the Serengeti National Park, 
to carve out new wildlife refuges, to 
guard against the ubiquitous poacher, 
costs money. 


Not much; the cost of a destroyer 
would sustain Tanzania’s parks for 
100 years. But Tanzania isn’t rich. 
So friends of the Serengeti help. 


They believe there is a unity between 
man and nature that must be 
preserved. 


Men raised fortunes to lift Abu Simbel 
statues above the Nile; to restore 
flood-damaged Florentine art. 


All well and good. But here is an 
equal inheritance for our children 
and their children: African wildlife 
in its last chance on earth. 


For something will be lost when the 
elephant no longer roams the bush 
and the lion is gone from the plain. 


And when it is lost, it is lost forever. 
Will you help? 


Send your contribution 
(tax deductible) to: 


African Wildlife Leadership Foundation 
1250 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

$300 reclaims a square mile; 

our goal is 1200sq. mi., the size of 

the King Ranch. 50¥ an acre to 

give a lion a home. 

















TELEVISION 





PROGRAMMING 
Catharsis—Maybe 


The fastest men on the draw in tele- 
vision are neither the Matt Dillons nor 
the Sergeant Fridays but the network 
executives in Manhattan. Their weapons 
are the staff memo, the telegram to 
Washington, and the press release. 

Last week, some seven hours after 
President Johnson directed his commis- 
sion on violence to determine if “the 
seeds of violence are nurtured through 
the public’s air waves,” CBS President 
Frank Stanton wired the chairman to 
pledge cooperation “in every way pos- 
sible.” At the same time CBS, which 
has more flying vice presidents than 
nuns, dispatched Michael Dann, senior 
V.P. for programming, to Hollywood. 
His mission: “individual conferences 
with producers and writers to discuss 
specific measures to de-emphasize vi- 
olence in programs now in productiun.” 
ABC President Leonard Goldenson dis- 
closed that his network, too, was in the 
throes of reappraisal; he also desig- 
nated a vice president, James Hagerty, 
as liaison man to the violence commis- 
sion. NBC also weighed in with a lofty 
statement and a pledge of cooperation 
to the commission. 

In TV's defense, Stanton’s telegram 
pointed out that social scientists have 
not established that there is a “causal re- 
lationship between the fictional portray- 
al of violence in the mass media and 
any increase of actual violence in Amer- 
ican life.” But that may be beside the 
point. What seems to disturb the ma- 
jority of the nation’s 180 million view- 
ers is not the conclusions of sociolo- 
gists, but the fact that the horrors of 
war, assassinations and riots are real 
enough; why bludgeon TV audiences 
with variations on violence? 

Murder Climate. This question seems 
finally to have seeped into the con- 
sciences of TV's producers, as well as 
those of the network brass. Six days 





after the Robert Kennedy assassination, 
Jerry Paris, who directed the gentle 
and funny Dick Van Dyke Show, but 
who also had acted in The Untouch- 
ables, took advertisements in the Hol- 
lywood trade papers announcing: “I will 
no longer lend my talents in any way 
to add to the creation of the climate 
for murder. I have looked into the mir- 
ror. I see myself and the face of our 
industry. | do not like what I see.” 

Such soul-searching has already 
brought some changes. Some previously 
scheduled rerun episodes of J Spy, Gun- 
smoke, Big Valley and even Fiying 
Nun,* among others, were postponed— 
but not dropped—in favor of less brutal 
installments. On the West Coast, where 
next season’s shows are already in the 
works, two /t Takes a Thief scripts in- 
volving assassination have just been 
chucked. Alan Armor of CBS's new 
western, Lancer, has edited out one 
shooting and one ambush from his pre- 
miére show, and the producers of Gun- 
smoke, Get Smart and The Name of the 
Game have ordered re-evaluation of all 
scenarios. Bruce Geller, producer of 
Mission: Impossible and Mannix, says: 
“We're going to explore other areas of 
conflict than violence—conflict of emo- 
tion and conflict of intellect.” 

Even before the Kennedy and King 
assassinations, the three networks 
planned a cleanup of the atrocity-rid- 
den weekend kiddy shows. NBC, in what 
it proclaims “the Saturday morning rev- 
olution,” will replace one hour of ac- 
tion cartoons with The Banana Bunch, 
which features “personable animal per- 
sonalities.” At CBS, where, according 
to an advance release, “laughter is the 
key word,” The Impossibles, a crime 
cartoon, and Frankenstein Jr. are being 
retired; their substitute will be the tame- 
sounding The Go-Go Gophers, 








* In the show, the airborne novice acciden- 
tally lights into a powwow of mobsters plot- 
ting a rub-our. 
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Soul-Searching. But it may be too 
much to expect that television’s new ca- 
thartic will develop into a permanent 
new look. Some still argue that a “cau- 
sal relationship” is the only way to 
measure the impact of violence on TV. 
In network corridors last week, the com- 
mon cynical joke was: “Mrs. Booth, 
why did you let John Wilkes look at so 
much television?” 

More to the point may well be the 
widespread view expressed by one Hol- 
lywood producer who said: “Let's wait 
and see what happens once all the soul- 
searching, breast-beating and wajling 
have died down. The name of the game 
is ratings, and the networks are profit- 
making enterprises. I personally abhor 
violence, and am more than happy to 
eliminate it from my show. But once 
we get into next season and another net- 
work puts a show on emphasizing vi- 
olence opposite mine, and it draws a 
higher Nielsen rating, what do you think 
the network executives are going to 
say? They're going to tell me to fight 
fire with fire. The species Homo sa- 
piens is the most violent, predaceous 
and rapacious on the face of the earth. 
Look at the books and movies that 
make the most money—sex and _ vi- 
olence. Television just hasn't: worked 
up to the sex kick yet.” 


The Private | 

Best proof that a TV action show 
can ignore sensationalism and still be 
entertaining was CBS's Secret Agent se- 
ries. Its star, the supercool Briton Pat- 
rick McGoohan, ignored the production 
executives who insisted that he imitate 
James Bond. “They wanted me to car- 
ry a gun and have an affair with a 
different girl in each episode,” he re- 
calls, but McGoohan had his way 
through 45 lively episodes with nary a 
kiss or a kill. Though it was never a 
blockbuster of a hit, Secret Agent ran 
for two years, and is now successfully 
syndicated in reruns. McGoohan, 40, is 
trying again with a new made-in-Brit- 
ain series called The Prisoner (CBS). 
This time, he plays not only the title 
role but also ts executive pro- 
ducer, director and occasional 
writer. 

McGoohan regards The Pris- 
oner aS a protest against “the 
dehumanizing, the ‘numeraliza- 
tion, the loss of individuality 
which is happening to us all"— 





a thought that, he might add, is 
fast becoming a benumbing 
cliché. The setting for the series 
is deliberately metaphorical: an 
idyllic castle complex surround- 
ed by fields, mountains and sea. 
The spirit is gay and relaxed. 
But behind the Graustarkian ex- 
teriors (shot in the Welsh resort 
village of Penrhyndeudracth) 
lurk electronic bugs and brain- 
washing gear that make the 
mood more nearly Orwellian. 
“The Village,” as it is called, is 
in fact a detention camp for re- 
tired spies, defectors, nuclear sci- 
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The new 737. Hydrofoils. 
Saturn moon rockets. Helicopters. 


Boeing-ability ranges high and wide. 













Tucumcari, 
hydrofoil qunboa 
water at more than 
Built by Boeing, T 
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bat craft. 
When American astronauts blast 
off for the moon, NASA's 
3 -ton Apollo/Saturn V rocket 
hoot them there. Boeing 
builds the first-stage booster, 
generating 7.5 million pounds of 
thrust—and provides systems 
ring and integration support 
im V program 
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PRISONER” McGOOHAN 
Not a number but o metaphor 


whose memories are 
weighted with state secrets. Among the 


the series is 


entists and others 


purposeful ambiguities of 
that neither the prisoner nor the viewer 
certain which 
Curtain he is on 
Superficially, the 


isode 


Is ever side of the Iron 


plot of each ep 
attempt by 
former 


concerns an escape 
Prisoner McGoohan, a 
But he never makes it 

ther by betrayal of his fellow 
or by The Village's “Rover” device, a re 
triever balloon that recaptures runaways 


agent 
He ts caught ei 


prisoners 


bloodshed. The and 
McGoohan’'s message 
that “people are the prisoners of our so 
ciety Such endings and 
murky symbolism seem unlikely to win 
high ratings, so CBS has scheduled the 
a June-September fill-in 


Contemplative Character. In “beat 


without upshot 


is, in his words, 


downbeat 


series only as 


ing the drum of the individual,” as he 
puts it, McGoohan sometimes uses too 
heavy a stick. Denied his name and 
called Number Six the = prisoner 
shouts: “I will not be pushed, filed, in 
dexed, debriefed or numbered! [| am 
not a number! I am a_ person!” Un 
fortunately, McGoohan also employs 
excessive ambiguity (For example 


Number Two, the camp's Big Brother, 
is mysteriously replaced every week.) 





Perhaps the prime saving and selling 
point of the series is the magnetism of 
McGoohan himself: he has a contem 
plative personality suggesting greater di 


mension than that commanded by stan 


dard leading men. Born of Irish par 
ents in New York City, he was raised 
in Britain, where he played in rep- 
ertory before becoming London's high 
est-priced TV star 

Like many another television suc 
cess, McGoohan believes that TV “can 


destroy 


only 


gobble you up and eventually 
you.” For that 
17 episodes of The 
plans to quit TV except for some doc- 
umentary productions. Currently, he is 


reason, he made 


Prisoner, and now 


with his wife and three daughters in 
Switzerland, writing. Where in Swit- 
zerland, nobody at the moment seems 


to Know. Unlike the 
McGoohan has succeeded tn preserving 
his privacy 


luckless prisoner, 
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THE THEATER 





OLD PLAYS 


A Moon for the Misbegotten 

A Eugene O'Neill play is somewhat 
like a confession without hope of ab- 
solution. The sense of sin lies too deep 
to be expiated. Past guilts abort present 
action and remorse is denied relief. The 
characters reach out to one another for 
affection and frustratingly embrace only 
the perturbed, tormented 
themselves. 

One of O'Neill's last plays, A Moon 


for the 


shadows of 


Misbegotten, is laid in just such 
1 haunted house of self. It has been re- 
vived at Off-Broadway's Circle in the 
Square Theater in a production of at 
tentive care. The actors’ skill, however, 
cannot fully disguise the weaknesses of 
a play that contains more reverie than 
conflict, more dreams than drama. It is 
an attenuated lament for the loveless, a 
gentle moonlit undernour 
ished heart. Each of the three leading 
characters is an emotional cripple. Phil 
Hogan is “misbegotten” 
spirit is as mean and flinty as the rocky 
Connecticut land he farms. His daugh 
“misbegotten” because she 
stands 5 ft. Il in 


“a big, 





ode to the 


because his 





ter Josic ts 
and 
rough, ugly 
A virgin who shams 
wantonness, Josie is wildly 


Landlord Jim 


weighs [80 Ibs 
is, in her own eyes 
cow of a woman.” 
in love with 
Tyrone Jr.. a dead soul 
Tyrone is, ol 
O'Neill's 
who also appears in Lon: 
Into Ni 
Josie that landlord 
the farm out 


alcohol 
portrayal of 


embalmed in 
course, another 
elder brother 
Day's 


Hogan tells 


Journey, if 





their 





is about to sell from 
iwree lO i 
drunk 


ind keep him there 


them and makes her 


shotgun plot: she will get Jim 


under 


lure him to bed 
until her father appears with witnesses 


Phe scheme backfires in a tender, booz,s 


nightlong sharing of longings and con 


fidences. Jim falls asleep, litthe-boy-fash 


ion, with his head in Josie’s lap, but 


not before revealing that there is room 
in his spent life for only one woman 


his dead mother. Dawn finds him, the 


father and the daughter locked again 
in separate dooms 
As always, O'Neill's language halts 


short of eloquence; yet in some pe 
cullar way his characters speak a pot 
ynant, subliminal dialogue that makes 
the audience hear what 


A suppie cast that obviously 


does not quite 
ct suid 
loves and understands the play gives it 
emotive depth. As Hogan, W. B. Bry 
don ts a raffish, truculent blend of peas 
and blather, while Mitchell 
Ryan's sodden, dandyish Jim Tyrone is 
a tarnished peacock straight from Old 
Broadway. Salome Jens, with hoydenish 
charm, discloses the vulnerable waif in 
side the intimidating woman. Director 
Theodore Mann has sensitively staged 
the play in fidelity to O'Neill's intent 
Moon does not brighten the sky, but 
itself in melancholy 


swelling sea of 


ant guile 


mirrors fragments 


onia sorrow 





NEW PLAYS 


Futz! 

The inmates of the 
renton seem to be taking over the New 
York This season Hair, Tom 
Paine and now Futz!, which opened Off- 
Broadway last week, have provided far 


asylum of Cha 


Stage 


cleal variations on the mood and style 
of Marat; Sade. The moans and hisses 
of the patients have become a cre- 


scendo of grunts, screams and belches 
that resembles feeding time at the zoo 
The naked backside of Marat seems to 
have emboldened a score of males and 
females to face the audience topless 
and bottomless, an unforeseen threat to 
designers. The writhings and 
stomping of Marat/Sade’'s insane have 
inspired a corybantic kind of choreog- 
raphy in which the dancers become as 
hopelessly intertwined as the 
family. The message seems to be that 
sense is Out and the senses are in 

Futz! is less likely to stir 


costume 


Laoco6én 


the senses 
gorge. Rochelle Owens 
of bestiality, Her pre- 
posterous moral is that people are beast 


than raise the 


play is a sad sag 


lier than animals, particularly to a boy 
who prefers to make 
Cyrus Futz VJlohn Bakos) loves 
da, his sow, like a wife 


love to a sow 
Aman- 
A nympholep 
tic human pig gets jealous and goads 
the village rednecks into slaying the 


boy, preparatory to killing Amanda 


With so litthe plot, there is ample 
time for assorted stage business. At one 
point, two men simulate making love 
to the nympho, sandwich-fashion, At an 


other, a mother opens her blouse to 
suckle her grown son. As in The Beard 
there is a vivid portrayal of an oral sex 
act, Director Tom O'Horgan 
staged Hair and Tom Paine 
cast’ dancing 
blends early 
Cotton Club 

Amanda ts Presumably, 
no pig was willing to take the part 


who also 
keeps his 
around in a style that 
Martha Graham with late 


never seen 





AFTER SADE, FUTZ 
No pig would take the part 
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MEDICINE 





HOSPITALS 
Crisis at Boston City 


Like many of its patients, Boston 
City Hospital is old, impoverished and 
badly in need of rehabilitation. Paint 
peels from sagging walls. Windows are 
smashed throughout the complex of 34 
buildings, and the heating system is so 
antiquated that some wards must be 
shut down entirely in winter because 
the temperature cannot be pushed above 
40°. The ill-ventilated, six-story mater- 
nity wing, where 3,500 babies are born 
each year, does not have a single bath 
or shower. Sighs Staff Physician Wil- 
liam V. McDermott: “This is a hell of 
a way to run a hospital.” 

The hospital’s patient services are as 
inadequate as its plant. Nurses and aides 
are in such short supply that the grave- 
ly ill sometimes die unnoticed and un- 
attended; fragile premature babies have 
missed crucial feedings. Surgery pa- 
tients must wait as long as two months 
until operating facilities become avail- 
able. In some minor cases, doctors are 
known to have used instruments that 
were just dipped in rusty sinks. On a 
typical Saturday, the hospital treats 500 
emergency patients—nearly twice as 
many as all of Boston's other hospitals 
combined—but its scandalous state is 
so well known to ghetto dwellers that 
they use almost any excuse to get sent 
to some other hospital. 

Clinical Details. Complaints are be- 
ginning to be voiced by the hospital's 
own staff, Last year interns and res- 
ident physicians became so disgruntled 
with their working conditions and their 
pay ($3,600 a year for interns and 
$7,500 for top residents) that they went 
to the unusual extreme of staging a 
“heal-in"—admitting far more patients 
than the hospital could handle. More re- 


cently, the bacteriology labs became so 
overloaded that they had to suspend all 
diagnostic services to outpatient and 
emergency wards. Last month, after 
weeks of long hours and double shifts, 
the badly undermanned X-ray staff sim- 
ply quit work on a busy weekend and 
went home. That was more than the hos- 
pital’s 27 hardened chief physicians and 
surgeons could endure. Despite their 
professional aversion to notoriety, they 
gave Boston newspapers full, clinical de- 
tails of the hospital’s chronic condition 
—a move calculated to arouse the con- 
science of city hall and of the entire 
community. 

The decline of few other institutions 
could have wounded Boston’s civic 
pride more. In the 1930s, during May- 
or James Curley’s heyday, Boston City 
was considered one of the nation’s fin- 
est municipal hospitals. Curley kept it 
well staffed, often with his supporters, 
and made sure Boston's Irish got medi- 
cal care “second to none.” It still ranks 
as a first-rate research center, as a re- 
sult of its affiliations with the Harvard, 
Tufts and Boston University medical 
schools, but that hardly helps patients 
with ordinary ailments. 

On Probation. While extreme, the 
problems are not unique. They reflect 
the sharp rise in medical costs and the 
changing makeup of the nation’s cities. 
In Boston’s case, as the middle-class 
Irish drifted to the suburbs, Curley- 
style paternalism faded. The hospital 
was flooded with more and more poor 
patients, but it lacked the means to pro- 
vide the increasingly expensive medical 
care. Faced with spreading urban de- 
cay and soaring annual deficits, a 
strapped city hall felt compelled to place 
the hospital’s money requests far be- 
hind other needs, such as schools, slum 
demolition and downtown renewal 


DAM BERNSTEIN 





LAB-LOUNGE AT B.C.H. 
More than the most hardened could endure. 


Three years ago, the hospital's accredi- 
tation was put on probation. Still, newly 
installed Mayor Kevin White, who has 
switched the emphasis to low-income 
housing and neighborhood improve- 
ment, reluctantly cut $6,000,000 from 
this year’s $36 million hospital budget. 
The doctors’ outcry has already had 
some small remedial effect. Two weeks 
ago, the city council voted another 
$536,000 for nurses’ salaries; now White 
is asking the council to restore a third 
of his budget cuts. Most of this extra 
money would go for emergency ren- 
ovation, so that the hospital can retain 
at least its probationary status. Help 
may come from Washington, where 
Massachusetts’ Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy has been plugging for federal 
loans to crisis-ridden municipal hospi- 
tals. But the question remains whether 
the financial therapy will be quick and 
massive enough to save Boston City 


HEMATOLOGY 
Vaccinating the Rh-Negative 


One out of every eight marriages in 
the U.S. is a potentially dangerous mis- 
match, biochemically speaking. In these 
200,000 or more marriages a year, the 
wife lacks the Rh factor present in 
most blood and is Rh-negative; the hus- 
band has the factor and is Rh-positive. 
The difference does not usually affect 
the couple's first baby. But if the baby 
is Rh-positive, there is a progressively 
increasing chance of trouble in later 
pregnancies. In such cases, the Rh-neg- 
ative mother develops an immunity to 
future Rh-positive babies and may send 
enough damaging antibodies into the de- 
veloping child’s bloodstream to cause 
stillbirth, brain damage or a miscarriage. 
Rh disease kills 10,000 babies in the 
U.S. each year. Until recently, the only 
treatment was to replace virtually the 
entire blood supply of the fetus with a 
massive transfu ion in the womb. 

Now, after five years of testing, a 
new blood extract called RhoGAM has 
arrived on the market. It enables doc- 
tors to protect each subsequent child 
by merely inoculating the mother 
RhoGAM consists of a gamma-glob- 
ulin fraction rich in Rh antibodies. In 
jected into the Rh-negative mother's 
bloodstream no later than three days 
after a miscarriage or the birth of her 
first Rh-positive child, it curtails her im- 
mune mechanism’s production of anti 
bodies and lessens the danger to future 
Rh-positive children. The inoculation 
must be repeated after each miscarriage 
or birth, but the tests show that 
RhoGAM is 99% effective. 

RhoGAM was produced by Ortho 
Research Foundation in collaboration 
with its developers, Dr. Vincent J. Fre- 
da and Dr. John G. Gorman of Co- 
lumbia University and Dr. William Pol- 
lack of Ortho. Together with the nec- 
essary laboratory work, the RhoGAM 
treatment will add about $100 to ma- 
ternity bills, but obstetricians with Rh- 
negative patients will undoubtedly in- 
sist On it 
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Is he voting for you? 


When you elect a public official to office, you put him there 
to represent you. His vote on issues like taxes, unemployment, 
poverty and war should reflect what you think and how you 
feel about those things 

Even if you didn’t vote for him, he’s still responsible to 
you. If you don’t tell your public official what you think, he 
has to do your thinking for you 

But he can’t be sure he’s voting your way unless he knows 
what your way 1s 

So write and tell him. (And put the bee on your friends 
and neighbors to do the same!) And when you write, we 
hope you'll use Hammermill Bond, the world’s best-known 
letterhead paper. This crisp, white sheet adds importance lo 
your point of view 

Hammermill Paper Company makes Hammermill Bond 
and 32 other grades of paper. So there's one just right for 
each of your printing and communication jobs 


A paper-thin voice is a powerful persuader. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY - ERIE, PA. 16512. 


BUSINESS 





WALL STREET 


The Paperwork Predicament 


The nation’s overburdened stock mar 





kets called time out last inves 


week, but 


tors didnt seem to hear the whistle 
Stock exchanges and the over-the-cou 
ter market took a 
let brokerage houses attack a mountain 


of paperwork that has 





one-day holiday to 





swamped cler 


cal staffs. The shutdown was the first 
of three consecutive Wednesday clos 
ings to be followed by a similar non 
trading day on Friday, July 5 

When the markets opened last Thurs 


day, a burst of trading toppled volume 
records not only on both major stock ex 
changes but also, by brokers’ estimates 
market, On the 


Exchange 


in the over-the-counter 
New York Stock 
i 


soared to an all-time peak of 21 


shares 


volume 
3§0.000 


April 
1 that Big Board turnover had reached 


It was the third time since 


new heights, eclipsing by ever-increas 


ing margins the 39-year-old record of 
16,410,000 traded on Oct. 29 
} 


1929, when the market suffered its worst 


shares 


crash. On the American Stock Ex 
change, a center of speculation that 
worries many brokers. volume surged 


to a new high of 10,810,000 shares 
Bedlam. In the over-the-counter mar 
ket. which operates by telephone, the 
pace grew frantic enough to overstrain 
physical facilities and disrupt trading 
Its absolute bedlam,” said one dealer 
whose entire switchboard lit up at once 
We just pulled all the cords out and 
fresh Other brokers 
tered long delays reaching marketmak 


ers. Such hurt 


started encoun 


tie-ups often investors 


before their orders can 
be placed. Goodbody & Co. stopped gis 


Weld & Co 


operations 


us prices rise 


Ing quotations and White 
halted its over-the-counter 
betore the new and foreshort 
ened 3:30 p.m. official 
Despite all the activity 


that stock 


an hour 
time 
indexes 
slightly 


closing 
most 


showed prices fell 


last week: the Dow-Jones industrial 
average slipped 1.26 points to close at 
913.62. Many brokers dismissed the de 
clines us a mere pause before a tradi 
tional summer rally 

The paperwork snarl—by consid 


erable margin the worst in Wall Street 
history John 
son’s Viet Nam peace moves sent stocks 
Since April |. Big 
Board trading has averaged 14 million 
shares ua day, up 40% 
quarter The smaller 
change has been hit by 
to 7.500.000 


began when President 


on a spring spree 
from the first 
American Ex 
a 50% increase 


shares a day. In conse 


quence, brokers have been unable to 
deliver stock certificates to customers 
within the allotted five business days 
after they are bought or sold. Com 


pounded by increasing clerical errors 
the discrepancies and slippages by last 
week had reached a point where an es 
timated $4.5 billion worth of unde 


livered stock was caught in the clotted 
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There arent enough people 
enough space and _ there's 
not enough equipment to cope with the 
volume Partner Paul 
the Manhattan brokerage firm of Paine 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

On the Night Shift. Most Wall Street 
firms have abandoned their traditional 
d-to-5 day. working clerical staffs over 
Saturdays 


pipelines 
there's not 


said Tobin of 


lume and often hiring night 


shifts to help with the load, Even with 


newly instituted training programs, bro 


kers complain that they cannot find 
enough qualified help, though able 
receiving and billing clerks often carn 


$200 a week. “Clerical workers no long 
cr apply for a job,” says Vice President 


Wall 


mechanizing its 


an equally problem 
Street's tardiness in 


back-office 


vexing 


operations is a tundamental 


cause of 


Its prosperous predicament 


month the NYSJ 


computer-run 


Last belatedh 


egan a Central Cerut 





icate Service, which will do away with 


the physical transfer of stock cert 

icates held in brokers’ names These 
account for 75 of Biz Board trading 
but it will be next year before all 
N.Y.S.E. stocks are in the computer 


and 1970 of before the system 


tater 


takes in the snarled over-the-counter 





market. In the meantime, the prospect 
is that the stock markets will continue 


to be plagued by paperwork 





MANHATTAN BROKERAGE WINDOW ON RECORD TRADING DAY 
Even getting a dial tone was a problem 


MONEY 
Crisis All the Time 


200 


Rosenthal of L. M 
‘They 


Rosenthal 
for coffee and 


¢ harles 
& Co 
doughnuts and discuss their careers 
Responding to strongly worded ad 
vice from President Robert W. Haack 
of the N.Y.S.E., several brokerage firms 
have begun taking direct action to cool 
the speculative fervor. E. F. Hutton & 
that it wall forbid its 


salesmen to solicit orders to buy 


come over 


Co, announced 
stocks 
selling for less than $5 a share and will 
them no commission on such or 
ders. Merrill Lynch 
Smith, the nation’s 
concern, said it plans to increase restric 
margin 

Belated Computers. Such strictures 
represent) a considerable 
thinking in 


allow 
Pierce, Fenner & 
largest securities 


tions on accounts 

change ot 
in industry long attuned to 
stressing sales above everything else. It 
was 1952 before the 
Big Board finally 
trading 


tradition-minded 
Saturday 
and it did so then in part be 
cause brokerage firms were having trou 
ble finding people willing to work a 
six-day week, Now 


gave up 


lack of machines is 


For the moneymen assembled 
last week in Basel, Switzerland. the 
38th annual meeting of the Bank for In 
Settlements 


ternational was the occ; 


sion for a somber review of the past 
year’s dizzying dislocations in’ world 
finance. Last fall the pound was de 


valued. Four months later came the 
speculative attack on the dollar that re 
sulted in abandonment of the Londor 
gold More 
upheaval put unexpected pressures on 
the franc. “You can't tell the difference 


between 


pool recently France's 


monetary crisis and non-crisis 
any more official at 
Basel. “Now it’s crisis all the time 

With 


n varying 





concluded one 


three key national currencies 


degrees of difficulty, some 


fancy financial footwork has been nec 
essary. To fortify the franc, France ear 
lier this month was forced to draw 
$745 million from the International 


Monetary Fund, the country’s first such 


7) 











MONEYMEN OUTSIDE SWISS RESTAURANT 
The doctor might become ill too. 


loan since 1958. The next day Britain 
followed suit by tapping the IMF tor 
credits totaling $1.4 bilhon 

One danger in administering such 
medicine is that the IMF, as the doctor 
in charge, might become a bit ill itsell 
In financing the French and British 
drawings, the IMF had to sell off $582 
million worth of its own gold reserves 
Although the organizations total re 
serves sull remain fixed at $21.1 bil- 
hon, a growing share of that is held in 
dollars, pounds and tranes—the very 
currencies that creditor countries have 
been shunning. It thus would have made 
little sense for the IMF to try to de 
fend the tranc by making its loan to 
Paris largely in dollars or sterling. In 
stead, it put together a potpourrt of 
currencies ranging from Danish kronet 
and Insh pounds to South Atrican 
rands and Mexican pesos 

Without a Panacea. To rel 
growing strain on the IMF, the Group 
of Ten, meeting last week in The 
agreed to provide that organization ¥ 
$770 millon Meanwhile, the world 














money markets continued to show en 
couraging signs Of greater stability Al 
though the price of gold jumped to a 
record high in Paris—where the goy- 
ernment controls on the export of trancs 
were Causing Frenchmen to turn to bul 





lhon—tree-maiket trading elsew 
mained relatively calm 

As tor the longes-range threat to 
world monetary liquidity, the IMF's 107 
member nations were in the process of 
raufying, one by one, creation of a 


vere re 


new kind of international money, called 
special drawing rights, to supplement 
dollars, pounds and gold. S D_R.s, book 
keeping entries des 





mned to expand the 
reserves of individual countries, should 
help bankroll world trade. But, warns 
Bank tor International Settlements 


72 


President Jelle Zijlstra of The Nether 
lands, they “are not a panacea for the 
difficulties that must be dealt with.” 

Chief among those difficulties are the 
balance of payments deficits plaguing 
key trading nations. As a_ result of 
France's crisis, a Common Market study 
indicated last week, Parts ts likely to 
run payments deficits of some $1 bil 
lion through next year. Even so, France 
has reserves of about $5.6 billion, pre- 
sumably cnough to ride out a deficit 
for some time; morcover, at week's end 
it further bolstered the franc with a re 
quest for an additional $140 million 
drawing from the IMF. Britain is head- 
ed for an expected deficit of at least 
$500 million in 1968, but expects to 
show a substantial surplus in 1969. It 
is now trying to arrange a longer-term 
loan to go along with the three-year 
credit it received from the IMF, Such 
a loan, which will probably be financed 
by a group of individual countries, 1s 
necessary to stem the continuing flight 
from sterling that, 1 allowed to go un- 
checked, could increase pressure for yet 
another devaluation of the pound 

Getiing Serious. The U.S., of course 
has its own chronic payments problem 
and it has long been painfully obvious 
that the Johnson Administration’s pro 
posed 10% tax surcharge was the best 
way to combat it. Fast approaching ad 
journment lor the summer Congress 1s 
likely to pass the surcharge within the 
next two weeks—I7 months after the 
President first urgently proposed it. The 
tax should show the rest of the world 
that the US. really is serous about 
cleaning up ils financial household. And 
that in itself should increase confidence 
in the dollar 


Center foreground Su Otto Niemeyer 
grand old man of European monetary matters 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Bonded Rum & Agatha 

When Booker McConnell & Co. a 
1$0-year-old British-owned sugar and 
rum company, acquired controlling in- 
terest in Master Spy James Bond four 
years ago, the deal was in deference to 
lan Fleming. Bond’s creator and Book- 
er’s then Chairman Sir Jock Campbell 
had been Eton classmates, continued to 
be golfing partners. They also were mu 
tual enthusiasts about the West Indies 
where Bond frequently cavorted and 
where Booker owns eight sugar planta- 
tions, as well as investments tn ships 
and stores. When Fleming, during a 
golf game, complained that no one 
would buy his Bond-holding Glidrose 
Productions Ltd. and manage it while 
he spent more time writing, Sir Jock 
did his friend a favor by offering $250, 
OOO tor é control 

Rolling In. Today Britons wonder 
who did the favor for whom. Fleming 
died in 1964, and Sir Jock, now 55, re 
tired last year. Still, in acquiring the 
rights to Bond books—79 million pub- 
lished so far—Booker cleared $360,000 
in royalties. Equally sugary are the roy 
alties worldwide on 007 toiletries, 





sweatshirts, wet suits and a percents 
on James Bond movies 

With money like that rolling in, Book 
er’s bosses decided that corporate au 
thorship was a profitable hedge against 
what Chairman David Powell, who suc 
ceeded Sir Jock, calls “the hazards ol 
tropical agriculture.” Thus the company 
has bought controlling interest in the 
works of such British authors as John 
and Penelope Mortimer, Gavin Lyall 
Francis Clifford and Robert Bolt (A 
Man For All Seasons). Now, in tts latest 
acquisition, Booker has signed on an au 
thor every bit as big as lan Fleming. For 
an amount it refuses to disclose, the 
company has acquired 51% of every 
thing published since 1955 by famed 
Mystery Writer Agatha Christie, 78 

Amusing & Exciting. The deals are 
as profitable to writers as they are to 
Booker. Under British tax laws, an un 
incorporated writer can keep only about 
$20,000 out of $70,000 in income. Even 








if they incorporate themselves, as Miss 
Christie did in 1955, the gain ts only an 
other $20,000, and earnings must be 
distributed and taxed. Under Booker's 
corporate shicld, tax savings are higher 
and earnings can accumulate as capital 
Booker, which pays tts stable fixed sal 
aries, also negotiates film mghts and 
merchandise tie-ins, thereby leaves them 
{ree to write —and make more money 
for everyone involved 

“It's an amusing and exciting diver 
sification,” observes Powell, who adds 
that Booker intends to get no more 
deeply involved in publishing. Although 
its authors are providing Booker with 
its best return on investment, the com- 
pany also is the biggest importer of 
rum into Britain, where rum ts the sec- 
ond most popular drink after gin. Over- 
all company sales are now $80 million, 
and profits last year hit $4,000,000 
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AIRCRAFT 


Turbulence for the Concorde 

The British-French supersonic Con- 
corde has so far survived difficulties 
that could easily have wrecked a less 
prestigious project. The airliner’s de- 
velopment cost has soared in four years 
from $790 million to $1.73 billion, and 
technical problems have already forced 
postponement of its maiden flight from 
last February to September at the ear- 
liest. Last week the expensive settle- 
ment terms of France's spate of strikes 
raised new doubts about the Concorde’s 
future, 

With French workers winning wage 
increases averaging 15% this year avi- 
ation men estimated that the plane's 
$20 million price tag will climb by an- 
other $700,000—perhaps more. “The 
increase in French costs is bound to 
have an adverse effect on the Con- 
corde,” said John Stonehouse, British 
Minister of State for Technology, “be- 
cause it will be more difficult to sell 
outside France and the U.K.” Indeed 
the delta-winged plane is already en- 
countering sales trouble: airlines have 
signed options to buy only 74 Concordes 
—and the figure has remained static 
for a year. Even with sales of 200 
planes, the Concorde would recoup only 
one-third of its development cost. 

Despite the obvious risk of a money- 
losing venture, Foreign Minister Mi- 
chel Debré insisted last week that 
France will not back out of the proj- 
ect. Whether that assurance remains 
valid, of course, depends on the out- 
come of France’s elections. A non-Gaul- 
list French government might yield to 


ort 








CONCORDE PROTOTYPE 


More than one important figure stayed static. 


the rising pressure to divert government 
spending to social services. Many Brit- 
ons, chafing at the Concorde’s cost, 
would like to see it scrapped. 

A more likely candidate for early can- 
cellation is the subsonic A-300 Anglo- 
French-German airbus, a short-range 
craft (up to 1,500 miles) planned for 
such heavily traveled routes as London 
to Paris. Though the three countries 
have poured $12 million into its de- 
velopment, the plane scarcely matches 
the promised performance of U.S. air- 
buses. Lockheed’s L-1011, for example, 
will fly almost twice as far, carry more 
passengers (345 v. 298), cost $15 mil- 
lion as against the A-300’s $11 million. 
McDonnell Douglas’ DC-10 holds a 
somewhat similar edge. And the US. 
models are due to go into commercial 
service in 1971, at least a year sooner 
than the European version. 


CORPORATIONS: THE 500 & HOW THEY FARED 


AUTOS 
And Now Just Cars 


Some companies try to get out of 
trouble by diversifying into new fields, 
but American Motors Corp. has trav- 
eled the opposite route. Last year the 
debt-ridden automaker sold off its profit- 
able credit subsidiary, Redisco Inc., to 
rival Chrysler Corp. That left the ap- 
pliance-making Kelvinator division as 
A.M.C,'s only major operation outside 
of the automobile business—and A.M.C. 
ever since has been seeking a buyer for 
Kelvinator. 

Last week it appeared to have found 
a taker in Cleveland-based White Con- 
solidated Industries Inc. White's ac- 
quisition of A.M.C.’s Kelvinator assets, 
the two companies announced, was “in 
the final stages of negotiation.” A broad- 
ly based (heating equipment, industrial 





INCE the “Fortune 500,” which ranks the nation’s larg- 

est companies according to sales, first appeared in 1954, 
corporations on the list have moved up, down, on and off 
faster than naughty debutantes move out of or back into 
the bluebook. Last week Fortune published its 14th annu- 
al 500, and, with the urge to merge rampant everywhere, 
the ranks were more scrambled than ever. 

e 

One of the most interesting changes was right near the 
top, where the relative positions of the really big firms sel- 
dom alter. General Motors was still the biggest industrial 
corporation in the U.S., as well as in the world, with 1967 
sales of $20 billion and net earnings of $1.6 billion. But 
Ford Motor Co., which had been No. 2 in national stand- 
ings, fell to No. 3. Moving into second place behind G.M. 
was Standard Oil (New Jersey). Sales under Chairman Mi- 
chael Haider (Time cover, Dec. 29, 1967) were $13.3 
billion last year, or nearly $2.8 billion higher than Ford's. 
Two other corporations among the top ten also moved up. 
IBM, with sales of $5.3 billion and a lock on the biggest 
part of the world’s computer sales, climbed from ninth 
place to seventh, Gulf Oil, with sales of $4.2 billion, moved 
from tenth to ninth, 

There was also plenty of push and shove lower down on 
the list. Nine companies appeared for the first time among 
the industrial corporations with sales of more than a billion 
dollars: Ling-Temco-Vought, Signal Oil & Gas, Raytheon, 
Consolidated Foods, Honeywell, Coca-Cola, Getty Oil, TRW 
and Colgate-Palmolive. Five other corporations—Inland 
Steel, Grumman Aircraft Engineering, General Tire & Rub- 
ber, Jones & Laughlin Steel, and Olin Mathieson Chemical— 
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fell out of that group. In sum, including also the merger of 
the billion-dollar member Douglas Aircraft into McDonnell 
Douglas last year, there was a net gain of three—to a total 
of 83—in the elite of the corporate world with sales in ten fig- 
ures or more. 

In other-than-industrial categories, the leaders were un- 
changed. Bank of America is still the nation’s biggest bank; 
Prudential, by a whisker ($511,000 higher assets) over Met- 
ropolitan Life, is still the biggest insurance company. Sears, 
Roebuck is far and away the biggest merchandiser, Penn 
Central the biggest transportation company, and A.T. & T. 
by much more than whiskers the biggest utility, (A.T. & T., 
were its revenues Considered as sales, would stand third if it 
were included among the industrials.) 

e 

Size is not everything; FoRTUNE also measures profitabil- 
ity. On the basis of earnings as a percentage of invested capi- 
tal, 180th largest industrial firm Avon Products was the 
best performer with 37.3%. On the basis of earnings as a per- 
centage of total sales, Amerada Petroleum, the 337th com- 
pany on the list, ranked highest with 26.7%. By either 
measure, Polaroid and such drug firms as G. D. Searle, 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories and Merck were out- 
standing performers. 

Since it covers all of the biggest corporations in the 
U.S., the Forrune list in total terms is a quick check on 
the state of business. Last year, by Fortune's total’s, the 
check showed mixed returns. Sales of the 500 companies 
were higher than ever, up 7.9%, to $359 billion. Assets 
grew 12.3%, to $317 billion. But earnings, with a cost-prof- 
it squeeze still on, fell 3%, to $21.4 billion. 
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Bullish on bears from Ato Z 





machinery and sewing machines) man- 
ufacturer $700 million a 
year. White has already purchased two 
appliance makers in the past year, is ob- 
viously confident that its experience tn 
the industry will enable it to perk up 
Kelvinator, an operation that has made 
lithe, if any, money in recent years. 

For A.M.C., which after two years 
of deep deficit showed a $1,133,775 
profit for the six months ending March 
31. shedding Kelvinator will provide 
some of the cash necessary for con 
tinued recovery. The purchase price ts 
expected to be about $45 million, and 
A.M.C. is sure to apply at least part of 
that toward a $52.5 million short-term 
bank loan due at the end of the year 
Equally important, income from the 
deal could enable the company to move 
further into the production of parts, 
thus reduce its costly rellance on out- 
side suppliers. As A.M.C. Chairman Roy 
1D. Chapin Jr. sees it, the sale of Kelvi 
nator the for “further in 
tegration or diversification” within the 
automobile business itself—which is, he 
“our prime interest.” 


TOYS 
The Steiffs of Giengen 


For three generations, the craftsman- 
ship of West Germany's toymaking 
Steiff family has delighted children the 
world over. As the town’s biggest em 
ployer, the family has also endeared 
itself to the burghers of Giengen (pop 
14,000), a community of cobblestone 
Streets and gingerbread houses that has 
nestled for the past 900 years in the 
wooded foothills of the Swabian Alps 
Although it seems an anomaly in such 
a storybook setting. the bronze bust of 
Theodore Roosevelt in the lobby of 


with sales of 


opens way 


noted, 





HANS.OTTO 


STUFFED ANIMALS 
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Giengen’s town hall ts there for good 
reason: the Steiff company is best 
known for its line of Teddy bears, a 
product that takes its name trom the 
U.S.’s 26th President 

“The Teddy bear,” says Hans-Otto 
Steiff, 48, who has headed the business 
for the past 18 years, “has always been 
our most popular toy.” Still, it is only 
one of a menagerie of 250 different 
stuffed animals running the gamut trom 
1 (alligators) to Z (zebras). Visiting toy 
shops and department stores in the U.S 
last week, Steiff was taking orders tor 
everything from a thumb-sized ladybug 
made of clipped wool (60¢) to an 8 $-ft 
tall giraffe covered in) mohair plush 
($500). The company’s 2,100 workers 
turn out life-sized gorillas, kan- 
garoos and buffaloes. Total production 
amounts to 3,500,000) individual 
mals a year, and all are handmade 

The company’s painstaking approach 
to toymaking began in 1880 in the Gien- 


also 


ant 


gen dressmaking shop of Margarete 
Steiff, Hans-Otto’s great-aunt. Partially 
paralyzed by polio since childhood, 


Margarete happened on the idea of fash 
ioning toy elephants from scraps of 
felt and cloth for use as pincushions 
they proved so popular with friends 
that Margarete soon gave up dressmak 
ing, began turning out other stuffed 
animals with the help of relatives. When 
several Steiff-made bears wound up as 
table decorations at the 1906 White 
House wedding of Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth, Teddy's daughter, the re 
sulting publicity made the German com- 
pany bullish on bears; the following 
year it sold 974,000 cuddly Teddy bears 
in the U.S 

Lifelike & Lovable. The Teddy-bear 
craze soon diminished. and Steiff. bul 
feted by economic upheavals and two 


- 
. 


Nog we ae 
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world had to diversify to stay 
afloat. Over the years, Margarete Steiff’s 
tumily (she died in 1909) gradually ex 
panded its facilities to) manufacture 
other toys. including — kites. 
wooden and = construction 


wars, 


wagons, 


scooters 


games. It also went into production of 
valves for pneumatic tires and fiber 
glass. Today the various tamily-owned 


enterprises are small but unmistakably 
healthy, with sales totaling some SI4 
million a year 

Stuffed animals, while accounting tot 
no more than half of that figure. re 
main the firm’s obvious pride and joy 
At Steiffs toymaking factories each ant 
mal is stitched and stuffed with 
Material for coats is selected to sim- 
ulate real fur, In sewing on and 
mouths, skilled workers take pains to en- 
that each animal wears a 
expression. Some 
equipped with voice boxes that enable 
lions to roar, bears to growl and don 
kevs to bray; many have movable heads 
and limbs. The continuing purpose ts 
to make them lovable as well as lite 
like. “We never model them after the 
full-grown animal,” explains Hans-Otto 
Steiff. “but atter the 
slightly ungraceful ones.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Toil & Turmoil of Ma Bell 


From an unpretentious Manhattan 
headquarters. the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. runs a prodigious or 
ganization. The Bell System operates 
more than half of the world’s 208 mil 
lion phones, reaps more revenue (S13 
billion last year) than the Canadian gov 
ernment, is the biggest private custom- 
er in the U.S. capital market. A.T. & 1 
chiefs preside over a 22-man top-man 
agement group traditionally—and aptly 

known as “the cabinet 

Lately, AT. & T.’s cabinet has been 
about as troubled as the one in Wash 
ington. For more than two the 
regulatory Federal Communications 
Commission has been digging into Bell 
rates and procedures in the first thor- 
oughgoing investigation of A.I. & 17 
the 1930s. Only last month the 
company ended a nationwide strike 
its first since 1947—hby agreeing to an 
inflationary 63% average wage 
benefit Three weeks ago 
speech just before his retirement trom 
the Justice Department,  Trustbuster 
Donald I Turner evoked an old ghost 
by saving that new action aimed at di 
vesting AT. & 1, of its manufacturing 
subsidiary, Western Electric, night: be 
“in order.” And this week, with the pub 
lication by Putnam of an angry A.T. & T 
history Vonopoly. the world’s 
S38 billion) 


beyond 


care 


eves 


sure distine 


tive animals are 


always young 


years, 


since 


and 


increase im a 


called 


larg 





gest corporation (assets 
is called a “supergovernment,’ 
the control of 

Hung Up. Partly reflecting such alar 
ums and largely ignoring the tact that 
A.T. & T, profits ($2 billion last year) 
are at record levels. Bell stock has 
sagged to its lowest price since 1960. Be 
tween mid-1964. when the stock reached 


anvone 
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The award-winning film, ‘*The Day the Bicycles Disappeared 





"Tt , 


was produced for AAA Foundation for 


Traffic Safety by Bay State Film Productions, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts 


They wanted people to live by the rules... 


so, they made a movie 


Could you persuade people to learn 
and to live by 20 rules of something— 
in the next 15 minutes? A movie can. 

It can put an audience into a real- 
life situation without the rules, It can 
involve people in the chaos of no rules. 
And let them feel the consequences. 

A movie can bring people closer to 
firsthand experience than any other 
medium. A movie can make people 
care... believe . . . remember. 

Because movies move people... 


This AAA film puts its audience on 
bicycles and pedals them from sceming 
safety into the teeth of deadly traffic 
situations. 

The spills, close shaves, and startled 
motorists make cycling rules memora- 
ble—without leaving a scratch. 

To learn how little a movie might 
cost, and how to go about getting all 
the audience you want, talk with a mo- 
tion picture producer. 

Kodak, who makes the film that 


makes any movie possible, has a free 
booklet for you, Please write for 
Movies Move People. It tells you, step 
by step, the details you need to know 
to have a teaching, training, selling, or 
simply an informative movie produced. 


Motion Picture & Education 
Markets Division 







EASTMAN KopAkK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
14650 








a peak of $75 a share, and last week, 
when it closed at $49.75, Bell's total 
market value declined $11 billion. 

Bell stock is hung up partly on the un- 
certainties surrounding the complex and 
seemingly endless FCC probe even 
though A.T. & T. Chairman H. I. Romnes 
points out, “the commission has clear 
ly recognized” that A.T. & T. earnings 
should provide “ample incentives to 
progress 

Last year, after taking 10,000 pages 
of testimony, the FCC determined that 
a fair return on Bell’s interstate capital 
would be 7% to 7.5% \ 
the 7.5% to 8.5% that Bell had asked 
for. The FCC thereupon ordered inter 
state phone rates cut by $120 million, 
After a vigorous appeal, 


investment 


or about 3% 





GOULDEN 
Controversy out of an airless booth. 


Bell got the FCC to temporarily suspend 
$20 million of the cut. Two weeks ago, 
A.T. & T. petitioned to have the $20 mil- 
lion thrown out altogether to compen 
sate for the recent wage settlement and 
other rising costs 

The FCC has still to tackle a host 
of other issues, most importantly 
A.T. & T.’s relations with Western Elec 
tric, the nation’s cleventh biggest man- 
ufacturing company. Though Bell avoid 
ed divestiture of Western Electric on 
antitrust grounds through a 1956 con 
sent decree with the Justice Department, 
other questions are being raised about 
the subsidiary, which manufactures al 
most all Bell System equipment. Crit 
ics charge that Bell deliberately pays 
inflated Western prices in order to tn- 
crease the Bell System rate base by 
raising the value of its plant, A.T. & T 
denies this, pointing to Western’s slim 
(4.1% last year) margin of profit 

"Mischief." In the view of Monop- 
oly Author Joseph C, Goulden, Wash 
ington correspondent for the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, “Ma_ Bell's” troubles 
couldn't happen to a more deserving 
mother. Goulden, 34, admits that his ts 
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“not an objective history” of A.T. & T. 
One day, after Bell made him “swelter 
in an airless booth for ten minutes” to 
place a long-distance call, he began his 
two-year study of Government records 
and material supplied by such longtime 
A.T. & T. foes as Louisiana’s Democratic 
Senaior Russell Long 

Goulden contends that A.T. & T.S 
“economic weight is sufficient to dis- 
turb the checks and balances scales both 
of government and of the marketplace.” 
As a result, he says, Bell is free to in 
dulge in all “mischief.” He 
cites the company’s switch to all-digit di 
aling as an example of “mendacity and 
bullheadedness in relations.” 
Wiretapping of all he charges, 
has become so widespread that “con 


sorts of 





customer 
sorts, 





ROMNES 


versing on a Bell System phone is about 
as private as skywriting.” 

Because of lucrative quirks in local 
and toll-call zones, Goulden complains, 
suburbanites often find that they 
make free calls over vast but useless 
areas, yet pay toll rates to phone fre 
quently used downtown 
a few miles away 


Easy Ack-Ack. Often, Goulden is in 


can 


numbers only 


error, Anxious to “fend off potential 
competition” in space, he writes, 
A.T. & T. in 1962 launched its Telstar sat 


ellite, “a gaudy but commercially worth 
less trinket” designed to dazzle Con 
gress while legislative creation of the 
Communications Satellite Corp. was in 
progress. After Comsat’s creation, says 
Goulden, Bell snapped up 29% of the 
shares supposedly reserved for the pub- 
lic. Bell does indeed own 29% of Com- 
sat—but only those shares originally 
allotted to the company by Congress 

Such ack-ack keeps the phone lines 
humming, and that is A.T. & T.’s main 
commodity. Throughout it all, there ts 
one thing about which both Bell and 
its critics agree: U.S. phone service ts 
far and away the best in the world 


MILESTONES 


Marriage Revealed. Ted Williams, 
49, former Boston Red Sox star and 
baseball's last .400 hitter (.406 in 1941): 





and Dolores Wettach, 32, a registered 
nurse and Miss Vermont of 1957; he 
for the third time, she for the first 


time: last fall 


Died. Wes Montgomery, 43, self 
taught guitarist, whose knack for turn 
ing jazz to pop and vice versa pro- 
duced such hit albums as A Day in the 
Life and California Dreaming; of a 
heart attack; in Indianapolis. Long ac- 
claimed as one of the country’s best 
jazz guitarists, he got into the groove 
with Goin’ Out of My Head, his first 
pop LP and a 1966 Grammy winner 


Died. Patricia Jessel, 47 
theatrical malice, whose dark hair and 
darker were just the ticket for 
mystery lovers on both sides of the At 
lantic; of a heart attack; in London 
Although a versatile Shakespearean ac 
tress, the Hong Kong-born performer 
found her a modern vil 
lainess, won fame (and a Tony Award) 
for her portrayal of the calculating wife 
in the 1954 Broadway run of Witness 


for the 


mistress ol 


voice 


real métier as 


Prosecution 


Died. Teo Otto, 64, one of the world’s 
leading stage designers, whose symbolic 
sets graced theaters from Hamburg to 
Haifa; of a heart attack; in Frankfurt, 
West Germany. A member of the Ber 
lin group that included Bertold Brecht 
and Kurt Weill, Otto fled Hitler's 
Brownshirts in 1933, set up camp in Zu 
rich where he staged a Richard II 
that would either “win the Zurich pub 
lic oF us back to the 
tion camps.” The play 
and Otto went on to stage such hits as 
Figaro and The Three-Penny Opera 


send concentra 


was a success 


Died. Sir Herbert Read, 74, 
critic and catholic thinker; of 
in Stonegrave, England. An outspoken 
pacifist prior to World War I, Read 
nonetheless joined the Royal Army in 
1915, won the Distinguished Service 
Order and Military Cross for heroism 
in the He preferred the ro 
mantic poets when everyone from Hem 
ingway to T. S. Eliot was joining the 
Lost Generation, and explained abstract 
irt when its meaning eluded many 


poet 
cancer 


trenches 


Died. Archbishop ( hrysostomos, 87, 
patriotic ex-Primate of the Greek Or 
thodox Church and among the last of 
i generation of Greek soldier-priests; 
of internal hemorrhaging: in Athens 
Son of a Greek oil merchant from 
Aydin, Turkey, Chrysostomos early be 


came embroiled in Greek nationalist 
causes, and on several occasions es 
caped Turkish firing squads when for 


cign powers intervened. He was elected 
primate in 1962, only to be ousted last 
May by the military junta he 
into office a month earlier 


swore 
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Want to become 
_ _ part owner 
BPA eyereeis(oen 


for $20 a month? 


You can do it through Investors Stock Fund. 


The objective of this common stock fund Aad Sevel 

oes srsified Services 
is to make sensible ventures for investment growth Se a 
over a period of years and to give you reasonable 


income. By using “Investors Accumulation Plan” would like to receive the free prospect 
] Q a estors Stock Fund and 


you can buy Investors Stock Fund for $20 a Plan. Other plans available i 
5 a . . owa, and Wisc 
month. (After an initial investment of $40). For 


free prospectus-booklets send in this coupon. 


You can buy Investors Stock Fund only through your IDS representative. 











From MUSE & Co., new graffiti. 


ART 





MUSEUMS 
Opening Eyes in the Ghettos 


Art may not be the ghettos’ most ur- 
gent need. But more and more muse 
um Curators are eager to prove that it 
does have a role to play in the blighted 
areas of their cities. They are all too 
aware that museums on Sundays are 
filled almost exclusively with affluent 
whites; although black and Spanish- 
speaking schoolchildren may be guided 
through for a fleeting visit by their 
teachers, few return with their parents, 
and still fewer poor adults come in 
alone. To open their eyes, white ad- 
ministrators are now taking art to the 
ghettos with branch museums or art- 
mobiles. Often, they find whole streets 
in Harlem covered with murals by am- 
ateurs, Near by are apt to be makeshift 
art schools set up by residents. Al- 
though desperately in need of funds 
and technical assistance, such home- 
grown facilities suggest that underpriv- 
ileged areas want art and are willing to 
do something about getting it. 

Watts Wreckage. What speaks most 
eloquently, both black and white muse- 
um sponsors have found, is not art 
produced by the cultural ancestors of 
white America. Most ghetto exhibitions 
are carefully tailored to their audiences, 
designed to help meet the widely voiced 
demand from Negroes for more infor 
mation about their neglected Afro 
American heritage. Currently, several 
dozen projects are under way in about 
20 cities, financed by $400,000 worth 
of seed money from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, by states’ arts 
councils, private benefactors and local- 
ly raised nickels and dimes. 

In Brooklyn's depressed Bedford- 
Stuyvesant: area, the Brooklyn Chil 
dren's Museum took over a building 
that had formerly housed a pool hall 
and an auto showroom, last month set 
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up a neighborhood branch called MUSE 
Its exhibits invite participation; there 
are African drums to pound, African 
masks that can be worn, and a display 
of exotic headgear with a sign, “Please 
try one on.” 

Detroit's International Afro-Ameri- 
can Museum, organized by Dr. Charles 
H. Wright, a black gynecologist, is a 
trailer that tours schools, Among its ex- 
hibits: African statues from the collec 
tion of G. Mennen Williams, a clay 
model of the 14th century West Af 
rican metropolis of Timbuctoo, and ex- 
hibits on the ancient (6th century) Zim- 
babwe civilization in Rhodesia. 

Most successful in this field is Ana- 
costia Museum in Washington, D.C., 
launched nine months ago under Smith 
sonian auspices and currently supported 
largely from local donations, It has 
drawn more than 40,000 visitors, with 


shows of African artifacts and craft- 
work borrowed from local embassies 
and even an African food fair. “This 


place,” says Director John Kinard, 30, 
a native of Washington’s inner city, 
“has brought people who wouldn't oth- 
erwise be caught dead in a museum.” 
Shows are often scheduled on the ba- 
sis of requests found in the suggestion 
box, giving local residents, as Kinard 
points out, a real feeling of “this is our 


thing.” Even the reality of violence in 
the ghetto ts being dramatized; last 
month Washington’s Gallery of Mod- 


ern Art put on view 66 pieces of sculp- 
ture assembled by Los Angeles Artists 
Noah Purifoy and Judson Powell from 
three tons of charred wood, stained plas- 
ter, bent wire, broken dolls and burnt- 
out machinery culled from the wreck- 
age of the 1965 Watts riots 
Chalk-Ins. Just as important as the ex- 
hibits are the many new art-teaching 
programs, which offer talented Negroes 
a chance to get ahead—and even un- 
talented ones a chance for creative self- 


aeMaMA 





expression. The Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis will conduct a month-long 
course this summer in which two young 
artists, Robert Israel and Richard Ran 
dell, will instruct 100 youngsters for 
six hours a day in the use of new ma- 
terials like plastics and in sophisticated 
assembly methods. Not only is tuition 
free, but students receive a $75 stipend 
to make up for money that they might 
have earned on summer jobs 

In Washington, D.C., Architect Colin 
“Topper” Carew, 24. runs the New 
Thing Art and Architecture Center in 
a reconverted dry-cleaning establish 
ment and two old houses. He has 
schooled 2,000 Negro children during 
the past year in everything from paint- 
ing and sculpture to dance and film 
making. One of his students, Herbert 
Ball, 14, has been making a documen- 
tary of life in the Washington streets 
“I tried to show the good and _ the 
bad,” says he. “We showed a dirty girl, 
you know, then faced the camera on a 
sanitation sign.” 

In Los Angeles, Jim Woods runs Stu 
dio Watts, a fine-arts school where 
Negro and white Angelenos learn such 
subjects as pottery and design from 
“masters,” who take on ten students 
each as apprentices. Woods also stages 
an annual “chalk-in,” a rousing affair 
in which any and all comers are invit- 
ed to draw an entry on the street out- 
side. More than a few of the children 
who attend are troublemakers at their 
regular schools, Yet teachers from Los 
Angeles to Minneapolis to Manhattan 
report that when children find them- 
selves doing well in art classes, be 
havior in regular school and sometimes 
their grades improve as well, As one 
boy in a class run by Manhattan's Whit- 
ney Museum explained: “Here I'm treat- 
ed like a person and an artist. At school, 
they treat me like a convict.” 


EXHIBITIONS 


Stony Chronicle 

Smash hit of the Continent’s current 
exhibition season is the Louvre’s “Goth- 
ic Europe.” Sponsored by the 18-na- 
tion Council of Europe, and spreading 
through 15 galleries of the museum's 
Pavillon de Flore, the show has brought 
together 548 choice and rare medieval 
works—stained glass from France and 
England, illuminated manuscripts from 
Czechoslovakia, statuary from Scandi- 
navia, metalwork from Germany, and 
frescoes from Italy. The result is a pan- 
orama of Europe from the 12th to the 
14th centuries, its greatest age of ar 
listic unity (see color pages) 

For many scholars, the exhibition has 
been a revelation of how Europe's in- 
ternational style swept to the outermost 
bounds of the Continent. For archacol- 
ogists, it is a first chance to see the 
recently unearthed statue columns and 
capitals from the destroyed cloister at 
Chalons-sur-Marne, perhaps the dec- 
ade’s outstanding medieval dig. For the 
average museumgoer, the show makes 
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PRINCESS ISABELLE AT PRAYER 


SERF GATHERING FRUIT IN JUNI HARVEST IN NOVEMBER 


HIGH PIETY AND LOWLY LABORS IN GOTHIC ART 


DISTRAUGHT LADIES BEWAIL THE DEATH OF A KNIGHT IN 14TH CENTURY TOMB PANELS FROM CASTILE 
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alive and vibrant an age that has often 
seemed remote and otherworldly. 

As the Louvre’s exhibition makes 
abundantly clear, if the Middle Ages 
had salvation as its ultimate aim, it 
was also a society with its feet firmly 
on the ground. Until recently, as Jean 
laralon, one of the exhibit’s organizers, 
points out, “Gothic art has been the re- 
stricted domain of the art historian who 
looked at everything from a purely es 
thetic viewpoint.” Now a growing group 
of art historians, led by former als 
nalist Henry Kraus (Time, Nov, 17), 
discovering that Gothic art is a sion 
chronicle that records with amazing and 
poetic fidelity the changing ways of 
Gothic life. 

The appearance in the cathedrals of 
drolly graven country bumpkins illus- 
trating the “Months of Labor,” for in- 
stance, was more than an illustration 
of the monastic injunction Laborare est 
orare (To work is to pray). It also sig- 
naled a change in attitude toward the 
dignity of labor, and, following the 
bloody peasant revolts of the 13th cen- 
turv, amounted to recognizing serts as 
vital members of society. 

Students were even then a turbulent 
lot. In Paris, the clergy complained that 
they “were abandoning theology for all 
kinds of will-o'-the-wisps,” while their 
masters “were always holding meetings 
to treat of the affairs of the communi- 
ty, to plot and conspire, to deliberate, 
to legislate and draw up rules.” In 13th- 
century Bologna, this ferment erupted 
in a gigantic student strike. The plaque 
on a cathedral tomb showing deftly de- 
lineated students at a lecture, argues 
Medievalist Kraus, may have been part 
of a subtle campaign by the church to 
make students feel recognized and give 
them a sense of participation, 

Cathedral Bedlam. The beguiling, 
gracefully idealized figure of Isabelle, 
daughter of France's Saint Louis, from 
Poissy’s Dominican priory, illustrates 
how Gothic art attained new heights of 
expressiveness by combining divine and 
human traits in a single figure. The styl- 
ized, strangely affecting ladies lamenting 
the loss of a knight in Castile testify 


that even in an age of faith, death 
caused heart-rending grief, 
Perhaps the most human scenes— 


and clearest insights into everyday life 

appear in the vignettes of glass and 
stone that identified the donors of es- 
sentially religious works. Here for an 
instant a touch of medieval individual- 
ism was allowed to peek out, whether 
it was the pride of profession of a bar- 
rel maker of York, a craftsman stoutly 
representing his guild, or a mighty lord 
humbly kneeling in full armor at prayer 
“These were great advertisements,” 
points out Kraus, “In those days, the ca- 
thedrals were populated day and night. 
The professional confreries gathered 
there in constant meetings. Thousands 
more came to see the relics. It was gen- 
erally bedlam, and a donor's window 
was seen by all eyes, from those of the 
highest prince to the lowliest peasant.” 
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marketing 
Lap. Acurrent report ona 


profound change in American 
family buying habits and its 
profit and loss implications 
for today’s mass marketers. 


A quiet revolution. 


During the past decade, a series of investigations has brought 
to light a quiet revolution in the marketplace. Almost unnoticed, 
the buying process has undergone a fundamental change which 
suggests that a great many marketers may be operating under 
principles which are not in step with today’s realities of family 
buying. 

“The housewife normally wishes to buy things which will 
please members of the family provided this does not conflict with 
her own views of what is right, proper, healthy, and esthetic. 
Through their behavior, however, the other family members 
exert pressure to cajole her to buy the things that satisfy their 
own desires.”’ 

Consumer Behaviorandthe Behavioral Sciences, Steuart Hender- 

son Britt, Editor, published by John Wiley and Sons. Inc 

“Husbands are no longer passive onlookers but both ad- 
visers and actual selectors and purchasers of many products 
which were previously selected by the wife.” 

from a report on 
Dept of Sox 


urrent marketing findings by Dr Helen Hacker 


ology Adelphi University 


This revolution begins at home. 


A generation ago, most Americans’ life style could be sum- 
med up in a triple cliché 

Husband: the breadwinner (long hours, low pay). 

Woman's place: in the home (responsible for household 
purchases) 

Children: seen and not heard (period 

A generation later, everything changed 

Husband: high salary, shorter work week, longer vacation, 
more leisure ime 

Wife: frequently working, spending more time out of the 
home 

Children: greater affluence, independence. 

The family, once rigidly organized, with members’ roles 
explicitly defined and mutually exclusive, has now become a unit 
of great fluidity and flexibility. There is now more sharing of 
authority, less division of labor, greater communication and inter- 
action between husband and wife, and growing influence by 
teenagers on houschold decisions. 


A new life style emerges. 


In effect, a drastically new and irrevocable life style . . . char- 
acterized externally by high incomes, a wide range of spending 
options, better educations, increased mobility, and a general 
heightening of living standards manifested by burgeoning sub- 


urbanism. It is also characterized by a change in consumer 
behavior: 

**Today’s life style can be thought of as the patterned way of 
life into which family members fit various products, events or 
resources. It suggests that consumer purchasing is an interre- 
lated, patterned phenomenon.” 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. forthe Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc 


According to leading sociologists, an increasingly conspicu- 
ous component of the “interrelated phenomenon” of consumer 
purchasing is male participation and influence: 

“Men's special interests and vulnerabilities contribute to 
the experimentation with new brands and products which has 
characterized the major development in marketing in the last 
ten years.” 

from a report by Or Helen Hacker 

How do these appraisals of male importance bear up in the 
marketplace? 


The visible man. 


“Supermarkets had better take a closer look at the male 
shopper. Men have been accounting for a greater share of the 
total grocery bill.” 

Quentin Reynolds, President, Safeway Stores 


Male participation in actual purchases is very much in evi- 
dence. For example, a study by Nowland and Company of super- 
market shoppers revealed that on the last trip to the store where 
they buy most of their groceries the husband was present 50 per- 
cent of the time, cither alone or with his wife. What’s more, the 
study showed that the husband has a decisive voice in the grocery 
products bought: 

“Who bought the grocery product last time?” 
(Average of 15 grocery products 





Wife alone—53% 


Husband with Wife—19% ~|__ gy 
Husband alone—22% =4 
Others—6% 





Perhaps overshadowing the male’s weight as an actual buyer, 
is his growing influence in purchasing decisions. 


The far reaches of male influence. 


A pioneering study conducted recently by L. Jaffe Asso- 
ciates sought to determine at what stage and to what degree the 
husband becomes involved in the purchase cycle. The study very 


clearly indicates that in addition to the actual buying stage, there 
are critical pre-purchase and post-purchase stages during which 
the husband participates. He is also actively involved in secking 
out information about the product. 


Here, for instance, is a chart showing the relative influence 
of husbands and wives on the purchase of brands of coffee: 





HUSBAND AND WIFE ROLES IN 
COFFEE-BUYING CYCLE 





Cl] Husbands C) Wives 

PLANNING 

The Initiator 40.0% 43.8% 

Suggester (Brand) 429 918 
BUYING 

The Purchaser 286 890 
POST-PURCHASE 

The Processor 45.7 93.1 

The Consumer | Satisfied) 943 986 


The Jaffe coffee chart reveals that the husband 
sees himself as the initiator of coffee purchases as often as the 
wife sees herself in this role; 
is involved as the brand selector almost half the time, and ap- 
parently often joins in the decision on brand; 
considers himself a coffee buyer in almost 30°, of the households; 
is very much involved in the physical aspects of processing and 
consumption. 

For other food items and for household goods there is a 
corresponding incidence of male involvement—surprisingly 
strong in areas long considered almost the sole province of the 
female. 


The age of consensus. 


The Jaffe study opens up areas worthy of closer scrutiny: 
how much communication on brand preferences takes place be- 
tween husband and wife; what influence does his or her views 
have on purchase behavior and brand loyalties? 

“There is considerable participation, expression of opinion 
and discussion on the part of important family members (wives, 
husbands, teenage sons and daughters) when it comes to the 
brand decisions on many package goods and household items . . . 
The preferences of especially the wife and the husband are taken 
into consideration in a majority of the actual purchase decisions 
over a wide range of product categories.”’ 

Marketing Research and Development, Or Leonard R Learner 


The most recent large-scale study, conducted by Learner 
Marketing Research & Development, sought to measure the 
weight of this verbal interchange and its influence on brand 
preferences. 

First, the Learner project produced statistics showing how 
often husbands commented on brand preferences —when rated 
by their wives and separately rated by themselves. As the table 
below shows, there is a remarkable correlation between the two 
spouses on the frequency of comments: 











Frequency of brand comments among product users 

Wives about Husbands about 

husbands themselves 

Has he Have you 

ever com evercom- 

mented Has he com- mented Have you 

onbrand mentedin onbrand commented 

prefter- the past prefer- in the past 
Product Used ences? month? ences? month? 
BEER BB% 61% 88% 63% 
SOFT DRINKS 81 55 77 56 
TOOTHPASTE 78 43 75 44 
INSTANT COFFEE 78 38 68 32 
SNACKS 76 46 70 45 
CEREAL 75 43 71 43 
DEQDORANT 75 40 74 41 
HEADACHE REMEDY 75 38 v4 40 
REGULAR COFFEE 73 39 75 40 
BATH SOAP 70 40 68 38 
MOUTHWASH 70 34 66 34 
soup 67 26 68 31 
CANNED MEAT 65 25 57 19 
FROZEN MAIN DISH 61 28 54 27 
CATSUP 60 26 62 27 
PEANUT BUTTER 60 25 58 27 
DOG FOOD s9 36 60 33 
CRACKERS 57 28 58 26 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 56 26 $3 27 
SHAMPOO 54 23 56 23 
SOFT PUDDING 49 18 46 18 





The Learner study further sought to measure how important 
the husband’s comments were as they affected the wife’s brand 
decisions. In every instance but one (canned meat), housewives 
rated the importance of their husbands higher than the husbands 
rated themselves. 


Finally, when wives and husbands were asked to comment 
on the husband’s preferences (for the same group of products 
involving 86 top brands) as they affected the brand last purchased, 
the Learner findings revealed that: 
82°, of the time the husband’s preferred brand, according to the 
wives, was the brand last purchased. 
79°, of the time the man’s preferred brand, according to the 
husbands, was the brand last purchased. 


Agreement vs disagreement. 


The significance of the combined influence of husband and 
wife on brands used was measured by Nowland and Company 
for 15 different food store items. The findings revealed that agree- 
ment or disagreement on a brand makes a dramatic difference in 
terms of brands purchased: 


NOWLAND STUDY 
Per Cent of Preterred Brands 











Found in Subsequent Household Inventory 
Family Famuil 
Consensus Non-Consensus 
Households Households 
(47% (53% 
Brand Brand 
Brand Preterred Preterred 
Preterred by Wite by Husband 
by Both Only ts Only is 
is Brand in Brand in Brand in 
Household Household Household 
Product Category % % % 
Cake Mix 71.2 523 76 
Canned Tuna 85.4 S61 145 
Cat Food 88.4 $2.2 209 
Catsup 814 512 161 
Dog Food B14 493 155 
Frozen Main Dish or Dinner 815 558 63 
Frozen Orange Juice 87.5 $73 ple 
Frozen Vegetables 90.2 569 194 
Ground Coffee 87.6 509 149 
Margarine 90.3 588 131 
Packaged Yeliow Cheese 93.4 512 216 
Peanut Butter 88.4 563 162 
Salad Dressing B84 569 176 
Snack Crackers 80.5 475 189 
Soup E77 481 169 
Average of 15 
Product Categories 86.0 534 155 








When husbands and wives agreed on a favorite brand, it was 
on hand in the pantry an average of 86% of the time . . . as opposed 
to only 53°; for the wife’s preferred brand, and just 16"; for the 
husband’s. 

In addition, Nowland found that the incidence of store and 
special- price labels was twice as high in non-consensus homes as 
it was when the husband and wife agreed. 

“The wife mother appears to be quite effectively ‘tuned-in’ 
to what other key family members have to say, how often they 
say it, when they said it last—and she considers their comments 
important, to a greater or lesser degree, in her own brand de- 
cision- making.” 

—Learner Marketing Research & Development 


Summary 


In the light of the mass of available evidence, the surface of 
which has barely been scratched here, it appears conclusive that 
every family member exerts a degree of influence on family buy- 
ing . . . and that there is “‘considerable participation, expression 
of opinion and discussion” by the whole family when it comes to 
the brand decisions on many package goods and household items, 
as well as on products usually involved in family consensus. 


For many marketers, this evidence raises a fundamental 
question: Are you giving proper weight to all members of the 
family? Or are you concentrating your marketing efforts against 
a single member, at the possible costly exclusion of the others? 

A growing number of advertisers are recognizing the value 
and strength of reaching the family as a purchasing unit. They 
are weighting their advertising against every important con- 
sumer within the family. It’s a fact readily evident in the pages 
of Life. Every week. 


Life. Consider the alternative. 











CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 


Rosemary’s Baby 

Satan is not dead. Among other viv- 
id manifestations, he has for the past 
14 months been one of the leading char 
acters in Rosemary's Baby, Ira Levin's 
best-selling chiller about the powers of 
darkness at work in a Manhattan apart- 
ment building. Now Old Nick, along 
with a covey of attendant diabolists, is 
making Rosemary's life miserable in a 
film version by Polish Director Roman 
Polanski (Knife in the Water, Repul- 
sion). Even readers of the book (2,300,- 
000 copies) who know how Baby comes 





FARROW FLEEING 
Deviltry on Central Park West. 


out are in for a pleasant surprise: the 
very real acting ability of Mia Farrow. 

Satan-May-Care. As Rosemary 
Woodhouse, she and her husband Guy 
(John Cassavetes) are delighted to find 
an apartment in the Branford, a pen- 
umbral old fortress of an apartment 
house on Manhattan's Central Park 
West, modeled on the real-life Dakota 
at | West 72nd Street (where some ot 
the exterior scenes were shot). Rose- 
mary’s bookish old father figure, Hutch 
(Maurice Evans), is not too pleased; 
the Branford, he notes, has an unsa 
vory history of suicides and diabolical 
doings, including the murder of a no 
torious Satanist, 

The happy pair moves in anyway and 

see how groundless Hutch’s fears 
were?—the funny old couple next door 
welcomes them with open arms, Guy, 
who is an actor, loves to go over and lis 
ten to Roman Castevet (Sidney Black- 
mer) talk about old times, Rosemary ts 
more attracted to a girl of her own age 
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who lives with the Castevets—it Is a 
pity when she commits suicide by jump- 
ing out of the window. After that trag 
edy, the lonely Castevets grow closer 
than ever to Rosemary and Guy, whose 
acting career is suddenly beginning to 
go very well indeed. So well, in fact, 
that he agrees at last to let her have a 
baby. They carefully mark the date on 
the calendar when she will be most like 
ly to conceive. 

That night turns out to be really devil- 
may-care, what with the martinis, and 
Minnie Castevet coming over with a 
funny-lasting chocolate mousse, and 
Rosemary passing out and having a hell 
ish dream in which somebody (or some- 
thing?) draws marks on her naked body 
There are scratches on her back and 
sides the next morning—Guy admits 
that he had had a few too many drinks 
himself. 

That Old Black Magic. So begins 
what must be the most unpleasant preg 
nancy on record. Mia Farrow seems to 
grow more sickly and emaciated the 
more her stomach swells, but she is 
built for the part of Rosemary and her 
skillful progression from pain to puz 
zlement to panic goes far beyond mere 
looks, The film's most memorable per 
formance, though, is turned in by Vet- 
eran Ruth Gordon as the coarse and 
cozily evil Minnie Castevet—sniffing for 
information like a questing rodent, forc 
ing Rosemary to drink her satanic ton 
ics of herbs, dispensing that old Black 
Magic that she knows so well in a 
voice that sounds like a crow with a 
cold, 

John Cassavetes plays Guy as much 
too blah a character to have done what 
the script says he did, and Ralph Bel- 
lamy behind a full grey beard seems 
hardly sinister enough to be Dr. Sapir 
stein, the occultivated obstetrician 
These minor lapses, though, do not se- 
riously affect the bewitching qualities 
of the film—which, in addition to be- 
ing superb suspense, is a wicked argu 
ment against planned parenthood 


Far from Viet Nam 


and Green Berets 

Far from Viet Nam is a French 
made quasi documentary implacably op- 
posed to the war in Southeast Asia. 
Green Berets is a piece of Hollywood 
celluloid fiction that clearly assumes the 
righteousness of the U.S. cause. De- 
spite their divergent views, the two mov- 
ies resemble each other far more than 
their makers would care to admit. Both 
preach to the converted; both assume 
that moral indignation is sufficient ma- 
terial for a scenario. And both leave 
the viewer with the conclusion that in 
a war movie, as in a war, the first ca- 
sualty is usually common sense. 

A collage of footage by six left-wing 
French directors, tncluding Jean-Luc 
Godard, Alain Resnais and Claude Le- 
louch, Viet Nam piously begins by dis- 


claiming any prejudice. It ts, says the 
narrator, “an indictment of American 
foreign policy, not Americans.” But the 
Americans on camera are treated with 
savage contempt. General Westmore- 
land's address to Congress is shown on 
color TV while someone fiddles with 
the color and intensity. Hubert Hum- 
phrey utters an optimistic appraisal of 
Europe as “Humphrey, Go Home!” 
signs parade past the camera. 

Not even his most devoted fans can 
be as fascinated with Godard as Go- 
dard ts with himself. His segment shows 
him behind a camera, droning on about 
an inspiration he had to demonstrate 
the war's bestiality. He planned to pho 
tograph a woman's nude body, then 
show what the impact of bullets would 
do to it. The project was abandoned, 
he claims, because it required too much 
research. “I'm full of ideas,” Godard 
concludes, “but ideas aren’t much.” 

Heavy-handed amateur tronies pre- 
vail. A Polaroid commercial is doc- 
tored to show a still of a dead soldier; 
a Band-Aid commercial is spliced into 
combat scenes. Only bits and pieces of 
conversation with Ho Chi Minh and 
Fidel Castro give anything like a sense 
of ideological actuality. The rest has 
the secondhand look of a film that has 
been petulantly edited, as the title im- 
plies, far from Viet Nam. 

In 1967, the movie claims, Amer- 
icans dropped more bombs on Viet Nam 
than they did on Germany during all 
of World War Il. In that case, one 
more bomb may not matter. Its name 
is The Green Berets, based on Robin 
Moore's bestseller. To Producer, Co-Di- 
rector and Star John Wayne, the war 
is primer-simple. There’s them and 
there’s us. Us are the Green Beret crack 
troops led by Wayne with a chestful of 
fruit salad and a no-nonsense approach 
to the dovish American press, person 
ified by David Janssen. During the beat 
ing of a V.C., Reporter Janssen pro- 
tests, “There’s such a thing as due pro- 
cess.” “Out here,” sneers Wayne, “due 
process is a bullet.” Built on the prim 
itive lines of a standard western, Berets 
even has the South Vietnamese talking 
like movie Sioux: “We build) many 
camps, clobber many V.C.” 

Anticipating history a bit, the film 
ends with Victor Charlie in full retreat 
and the good guys in control, Even Jans 
sen is flapping his right wing and im 
pugning his liberal-minded employers: 
“If | say what I feel, | may be out of 
a job.” Among other dubious distinc- 
tions, Green Berets wins this year’s Yel- 
low Peril award for a line spoken by a 
sly South Vietnamese general who spots 
Wayne eying a willowy Oriental star 
(Irene Tsu). “Besides being one of our 
top models,” he says, “she could be 
most helpful to our government.” 

In his own blunderbuss way, John 
Wayne has also tried to help make the 
war comprehensible. But except for the 
technical excellence of a few gory, glo- 
ry-hallelujah battle scenes, Green Be- 
rets is strictly for the hawks. 
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swing a little 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 





vs 














face of Yoo 


The warm face of wood, the sturdy 
and durable body of steel that 
combination makes a kitchen cabi- 
net that’s hard to beat. 
Top-quality cabinets are made 
principally of steel because steel is 
strong, dimensionally accurate, and 


sticking, and staining. You can 
choose from many sizes and styles, 
in a broad spectrum of colors and 
finishes. All beautiful, and easy to 
keep clean. Durable, too. 


Inside, outside, and all around 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


d.... Body 


free from the problems of warping, 


of Steel 


the home, steel excels in many roles. 
Folding closet doors, for instance. 
And appliances of all kinds. Modern 
furniture. Handsome front doors. 
Siding. Raingutters and downspout- 
ing. Lawn and garden tools, and 
even swimming pools. 


BETHREHE)y 
STEEL 
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Not Our Class, Dearie 


THE RIGHT PEOPLE by Stephen Bir- 
mingham. 360 pages. Little, Brown. $10. 

In these paltry times of inconspicuous 
consumption, when the rich no longer 
recognize their obligation to entertain 
the poor by erecting Rhenish castles 
and commissioning steam yachts. a book 
such as this guide to posh deserves the 
Jay Gould Award for Public Service. 
It is already a bestseller—which gives 
Stephen Birmingham, author of Our 
Crowd, the distinction of having two 
books on the Big List simultaneously. 
The dust jacket of The Right People de- 
scribes it as “an important, authori- 
tative work of serious social 
comment.” Fortunately, this is 
nonsense. The Right People is 
malicious storytelling, leavened 
by gossip. and puts the well- 
born and well-climbed of the 
U.S. back to work at their ap- 
pointed task of being funny. 

There is Society, Birmingham 
announces, then there is Real 
Society. “There were few Real 
Society people in attendance at 
the wedding of Luci Johnson.” 


But: “Nor were there Real So- 
ciety people at the wedding 
of Grace Kelly and Prince 


Rainier of Monaco. (1 hear 
that they met, said a Philadel- 
phia Society woman at the 
time, ‘at the home of a mutual 
friend in Ocean City, New 
Jersey. But how can that be? 
No one has gone to Ocean City 
for years’).” 

Lacy Branches. Some of the 
Right People, in other words, 
are Righter than others. Mem- 
bers of mere Society all know 
who Real Society people are, 
but members of Real Society 
cannot be expected to keep track of all 
of the worthy but numerous thanes 
who make up Society. The Social Reg- 
ister is not a reliable guide to who is 
Real. Birmingham implies that it is rath- 
er too democratic (it is published for 
profit. and one is not likely to buy it if 
one is not in it). Some citizens who 
are Real choose not to be listed. The au- 
thor quotes Novelist Louis Auchincloss, 
however, who says: “The Social Regis- 
ter has gotten so enormous that it looks 
rather peculiar if you're not in it.” 

Auchincloss is Real, and so is his 
cousin Hugh D. Auchincloss, Jackie 
Kennedy's stepfather. Birmingham pro- 
nounces the Auchinclosses “the defin- 
itive family of American Society.” Al- 
though he is not abnormally giddy, as 
society writers go, he says prettily that 
“the lacy branches of the Auchincloss 
family tree spread across Society's en- 
tire landscape.” 

Real Society women tend to be 
tweedy-leathery, observes Birmingham 
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—the leathery part being the texture of 
their perpetually tanned skin. “Hair is 
a blond mixture, streaked from the sun, 
of middle length, and is often caught 
at the back of the neck in a little net 
bag.” Despite such allure, a man of 
Real Society may become jaded, and if 
this occurs, says the author, he may be 
permitted to keep a mistress. Here is a 
true class distinction: the lives of the 
lofty are spacious enough for mistress- 
es, but the lower orders have only adul- 
tery. It is the difference between main- 
taining a yacht and day-chartering a 
party boat. 

Haoy, There! Birmingham knows that 
as a dealer in legend his job is to 


LARRY Leer 





MT. VERNON TRAILER IN CALIFORNIA 


Some say “shoit,” others “nightie-noodles.” 


bunk, not debunk, and when a scrap of 
ulter rot fits nicely into a paragraph, 
he quite properly leaves it there, with- 
out apology, Describing the Society 
voice, for instance, he discerns “a cer- 
tain New England flatness, a trace of a 
Southern drawl, and a surprising touch 
of the New York City accent that many 
people consider Brooklynese. Therefore, 
in the social voice, the word ‘shirt’ 
comes out halfway between ‘shirt’ and 
‘shoit® whereas the greeting, ‘Hi,’ 
is nearly always heavily diphthonged as 
*Haoy.’ This speech has been nicknamed 
‘the Massachusetts malocclusion.” since 
much of it is accomplished with the 
lower jaw thrust forward and rigid, and” 
—here comes the rot—"in a number 
of upper-class private schools, children 
are taught to speak correctly by prac- 
ticing with pencils clenched between 
their teeth.” Splendidly bunked. 
Birmingham is good on local vaga- 
ries. A businessman from Philadelphia’s 
Main Line. he says, may close a deal 


with “All righty-roo.” or take leave of 
his hosts with “Nightie-noodles.” In San 
Francisco, “it is still fun to buy up 
whole rooms from French chateaux, 
have them dismembered, shipped home, 
and reassembled in suburban Burlin- 
game, a practice which palled in other 
sections of the country three decades 
ago.” Competition is severe there, and 
newcomers are likely to be described 
as “N.O.C.D.—Not Our Class, Dearie.” 
In Palm Springs, Right People who 
would be hideously Wrong anywhere 
else live in an elaborate trailer camp, 
one of whose units has been trans- 
formed, at a cost of $50,000, into a 
replica of Mount Vernon. 

The Right People grew somewhat 
patchily from a series of magazine arti- 
cles, and some of the omissions are sur- 
prising. There is a good chapter on the 
insecurities of Grosse Pointe. for in- 
stance, but none at all on the securities 
of Boston, Real Society is a matriarchy, 
Birmingham says, but even allowing for 
this he is uninformative about the con- 
cerns of men who happen to be Real. A 
corollary is a lack of information on the 
extent to which Society still has and 
uses power—apart from the power to 
write checks and say “Nightie-noodles” 
without getting arrested. Can what Bir- 
mingham suggests really be true—that 
Right People, unlike Our Crowd. are 
without political instincts? If so. have 
they a survival instinct? Wrong People 
will wait by their bookstores for Bir- 
mingham's dispatches. 


The Nascent Id 


MELINDA by Gaia Servadio. 375 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $6.95 


This novel seems to have been 
sprayed out of a can. As with most of 
the new and convenient instant satires, 
Melinda is compounded of 2% active 
ingredient and 98% harmless propel- 
lant. Even so, it should not be inhaled 
over a prolonged period. 

Author Gaia Servadio is the beauti- 
ful Italian-born wife of William Mostyn- 
Owen, an art expert at Christie's, the 
London auction house. She has mod- 
eled, acted in experimental films, ex- 
hibited her paintings in Milan and 
Rome, and covered last year’s Arab- 
Israeli war for the Daily Telegraph. 

In her first novel, she operates good- 
naturedly in the post-analysis, guilt-free 
era, God is not only dead, there never 
was a birth announcement. The book 
is a catchy packaging job of the fa- 
miliar semi-exaggerations about how the 
super-rich and super-famous flit: mind- 
lessly from pleasure to pleasure in ever- 
tightening circles that lead to self-de- 
struction, With pagan innocence, Me- 
linda herself commits incest, adultery, 
child neglect, international outrage and 
multiple murder. Because she is not a 
character, but the author's representa- 
tion of nascent id, Melinda cannot suf- 
fer hell and damnation, She must be 
ticketed to limbo on a Russian moon 
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An Inco diamond drill goes down hundreds of 





When | 
leave the bush 


I go to the biggest hotel, climb in a tub, 
call for room service and a tailor, and 
there I sit like the King of England...99 


Ian Fraser is a field geologist for International Nickel. He spends ten 
months of the year in the wilderness of Manitoba. 


“... the biggest kick I get is...you drill a hundred holes and no nickel. 
Five hundred. A thousand. Then, bingo...the assays come back. 
You're off and running...” 


There are hundreds of men like Ian Fraser working for Inco. In the frozen 
tundra. In tropical rain forests. Wherever there’s a chance of finding 
the vital metal, nickel. 


«ninety-nine per cent of the time it’s a disappointment...a lot of 

time and money down the drain...” 

Time and money. Inco spent a million dollars a year for 10 years on 
exploration and devel pment in Manitoba. But it paid off. Today, where 
there was only wilderness, stands a town of 12,000 people and the 
Thompson mine, one of the world’s largest nickel mines. A mine 
discovered and developed by Inco men. Men who accept the challenge of 
bringing the world the nickel it needs. More and more nickel to make 
other metals stronger, tougher, more corrosion-resistant, To make over 
3,000 alloys perform better, longer. Nickel, its contribution is quality. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 








feet into solid rock to bring up core samples 
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SERVADIO & CHILDREN AT HOME 
Circling inward toward outer space. 


rocket that gets irretrievably rutted in 
orbit around the earth. There she joins 
the other pieces of spent, sophisticated 
junk beeping and squealing their Mu- 
zak of the spheres. 


Day of Squalls 


| AM MARY DUNNE by Brian Moore 


217 pages. Viking. $4.95 


What is 
small, fierce that it is a bril- 
lant stunt—a male author staying un 
detected, for the length of a book, in 
the mind of a female main character 
Brian Moore does not pull off his wig 
and bow, nor is there any impulse to ap- 
plaud. Applause, of course, would mean 
that the deception had failed, It is, in 
fact, successful. and Moore earns, with 
great cleverness, a distinction that many 
writers are born with—that of 
judged as a lady novelist 

But attaining the status of a Frances 
Parkinson Keyes does not ensure a good 
novel, however, 


least important about this 


novel is 


being 


und it is an achieve 
ment quite apart from female imper 
sonation that Moore's novel is excel 


lent. It is a psychological study of one 
day in the life of Mary Dunne, a pret- 
ty woman of 33, married more or 
happily to her third husband, a suc- 
cessful playwright. Dunne’s day is a 
series of emotional squalls, between 
which ducks in and out of re- 
doorways 

She learns that her mother may have 
cancer. She has lunch with a bitchy 
girl triend from Montreal who tells het 
that one of her former husbands is a sui- 
cide, She and her present husband make 
love enjoyably (it is a fine touch that 


less 


she 
collected 
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Mary thinks of men in dim and ste- 
reotyped terms, as if seen by a sell- 
obsessed woman) 

The day ends: the book ends, There 
is no resolution. Was there a crisis? 
There is, at any rate, a life, and Nov- 
elist Moore has caught the reader in tts 
snarls. This is very near the center ol 
what novel-writing is about 


Auric Mysteries 


THE MONEY GAME by ‘Adam Smith 
302 pages. Random House. $6.95 
Who is this author who sports the 


name of the [8th century philosopher 
of capitalism and who gambols over 
the arcane and volatile ground of Wall 
Street and international finance? John 
Kenneth Galbraith pleads innocent. Is 
the Wall Street Journal perhaps shel- 
tering an upstart? No. Impeccable leaks 
lead to George J. W. Goodman, 37. a 


former Rhodes scholar, novelist (The 
Wheeler Dealers), onetime writer for 
Time and Fortune, and now editor of 


a journal for mutual-fund managers. A 
shade under medium height, conserv- 
atively sheared, dressed and spectacled, 
Goodman blends in perfectly with the 
traflic on Wall Street. He is the ar 
chetypal mild-mannered reporter who, 
in times of imminent absurdity, steps be- 


hind a typewriter and strips down to 
his superego. 
“Adam Smith” has been read with 


glee in the Big Board jungle ever since 
his antic commentaries about the stock 
market first appeared in New York mag- 


azine. The articles were not only clear 
and authentic, but also sharply satir- 
ical. Based on those articles, The Money 


Game is a highly original look at the 


urt of investing, as well as a modest 
and amusing contribution to popular 


psychology. Smith/ Goodman tells about 
the young woman who confuses her 
shares in Comsat with procreative urges 
(“Every time they fire off one of those 
satellites. | think, that’s mine, that’s my 
baby!"). And the people who obsessive 
ly call their brokers just to feel a part 
of the big game 

Ego, Not Income. The author be 
lieves that 90% of investors are, wheth- 
er they know it or not, more interested 
in fantasy and ego massage than in mak 
ing money. Some are even happier 
when they lose. He backs up these pro- 
vocative assertions with references from 
the works of authorities on human be- 
havior, One is the psychoanalytical his- 
torian Norman O. Brown (Life Against 
Death), who argues that making money 
with money simply for money’s sake is 


an infantile and perverse attempt to 
achieve immortality. But, Smith/Good 
man says, Brown fails to account for 


the fun that can be had in mating dol- 
lars with other kinds of paper tor “ef- 
fortless” profit. For the happy few with 
surplus chips and the nerves to sep- 
arate reality from = sublimated desires 
and anxieties, investing can be a more 
stimulating game than working 

The name of the game, says the au- 





thor is “What Is Everybody Else 
Doing?” For only when the player 
knows what the crowd is thinking can 
he stay ahead, Chartists, mathemat! 
cians, statisticians, computers and dart 
throwers all get a chance to show their 
stuff under his skeptical gaze. Drawing 
from Gustave le Bon’s 1895 book The 
Crowd, he views the investing public as 
a highly volatile and irrational mass 
mind that usually overreacts and does 
the wrong thing. Yet Smith/Goodman 
is neither dogmatist nor snob, as evi- 
denced by his parody of Kipling: “Il 
you can keep your head when all about 
you are losing theirs, maybe you haven't 
heard the news.” 

The Gnome's Game. The most dis- 
turbing news in The Money 
comes from that classic figure of the 
financial nether world, the Gnome ol 
Zurich,” whose hunger for gold is only 
slightly less keen than his appetite for 
pessimism. The Gnome'’s credo: Men 
cannot manage their affairs rationally 
for very long periods. Hence, politi- 
cians promise things that cannot be 
paid for, trade balances totter, gold re 
serves slip away, and the dollar faces a 
belie! 

Such gnomie utterances, and the au- 
ric mysteries of the international mon 
etary system, suddenly make the money 


Game 


crisis ol 


game more fun to read about than 
play. Perhaps it is just as well. 
The Cohn Version 

McCARTHY by Roy Cohn. 292 pages. 


New American Library. $5.95 


In the fantastic days of the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings, they would sit head-to 
head in the Senate caucus room, the 
brooding, heavy-browed Senator and 
the soft-cheeked, puffy-eyed young law- 
yer, exchanging eager whispers or con- 
cerned glances. Now and again the Sen- 
would rasping voice to 


ator raise it 


British 


to describe 


1964 by 
Brown 


A term coined in former 
Foreign Secretary 
international currency speculators who he be 
were make a killing at the 


expense of the pound 


George 


lieved out to 





COHN & McCARTHY IN 1954 
Fat with incident and innuendo. 
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Ever wonder where you’re going to put it all? Well, don’t build another ware- 


house yet. We make it hard to run out of space. One of our Acme Product 
Division’s Idea Men can show you how to step up your present storage area. 
The trick is to build up instead of out. With steel rack mezzanines you put 
dead overhead space to work—right on up to the ceiling. We make a line of 
space-saving rack that'll hold anything —furniture lumber, textile rolls, you name 


it.And all of our rack locks together fast, tight and solid without bolts or fasteners. 





Oo We don’t just make steel. We make it work 


IRON AND STEEL DIVISIONS: Pia + Coal Chemeals + Hot and Rotied Sheet and Strop « flectne # © Pipe + Speral Welded Pipe ACME PROOUCTS DIVISION: Stew! a 
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STEEWU CORPORATION 


135th Street and Perry Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60627 
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Owens-Corning doesn’t produce the new 
Fiberglas-belted tire that gives up to double the mileage. 


But we did maice it possible. 


Fiberglas* cord is stronger than steel, and resis- 
tant to heat, cold and moisture. Most important, 
it doesn’t stretch. Tire makers have put these 
characteristics to work to make longer tread wear 
and added safety possible. Owens-Corning helped 
them do it. 

Now you can buy tires with Fiberglas belts 
under the tread that reduce squirm and heat 
build-up. The result is a tire which can last twice 
as long and gives twice as much impact protec- 
tion as a tire of similar make and quality without 
Fiberglas-belted construction. 

Fiberglas cord also keeps the tread flat against 
the road, providing up to 10% faster stopping 
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and safer cornering. It keeps the tire rounder, 
too, allowing it to roll better and use less horse- 
power with reduced gas consumption. 

Fiberglas-belted tires are just one example of 
how Owens-Corning makes existing products bet- 
ter and new ones possible. We have many ideas 
for Fiberglas, and there’s no profit in keeping a 
good idea to ourselves. For more information, 
write to Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, T621, 
Toledo,Ohio 
43601. 
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plead a “point of order.” Now and 
again the young counsel would scuttle 
through his papers for a sharp question 
or a deft answer. 

That was 14 years ago, and Senator 
Joe McCarthy has been dead for elev- 
en of them. Lawyer Roy Cohn, now 41 
and more a New York business en- 
trepreneur than an attorney. still has 
some sharp questions and deft answers. 
In McCarthy, a loyal but stubbornly 
wrongheaded book, the Senator's one- 
time lieutenant tries to use those ques- 
tions and answers to memorialize his 
old boss as a “courageous man who 
fought a monumental evil”—a feat that 
just might. of course, extend a little vir- 
tue-by-association to himself. 

As an exercise in justification, Mc 
Carthy does not succeed. It is never- 
theless a revealing and fascinating book. 
exposing its author as a man still skilled 
at innuendo and doublethink. Cohn em- 
ploys these skills in a brief that is fat 
with incident and quotation—incident 
that is sometimes only remotely rel- 
evant, and quotation that is usually fa- 
vorable. One of Cohn’s own statements 
is devastating enough: he writes that 
McCarthy “bought Communism |as an 
issue] in much the same way as other 
people purchase a new automobile.” 

Off-Camera. Cohn wrote the book 
from what he claims to be “the per- 
spective of vears.” but in looking back 
over his 19 “incredible months” with 
the Senator, he writes like a man who 
has remembered everything and learned 
nothing. Recalling his library-raiding 
tour of USIS offices in Europe with G. 
David Schine, he admits that it might 
have been unnecessary to remove Dash- 
iell Hammett’s The Maltese Falcon, but 
he still implies that John K. Fairbank’s 
commendable classic, The United States 
and China, is somehow subversive 
and quotes a paragraph out of context 
to prove it. 

Nearly half the book is given over 
to the Army-McCarthy hearings. Cohn’s 
retelling, though, is more dialectic than 
discussion, and its only virtue is that it 
provides yet another unedifying glimpse 
behind the Senate caucus-room scenes. 
More interesting is his sentimental por- 
trait of the off-camera McCarthy, Here 
is Joe hiding four dozen toys for visit- 
ing children; Joe eating cheeseburgers 
in fancy restaurants: Joe giving a plane 
ride to an antagonistic correspondent: 
Joe. in defeat after censure, slumping 
in a chair to watch a TV soap opera 

In Cohn’s view McCarthy was more 
sinned against than sinning. “It's gris- 
ly." McCarthy whimpers to Cohn in 
one passage. “They're yelling at the 
cop who got the goods on the murder- 
er. They don't give a damn about the 
murder—they only want to know how 
the cop got the proof.” Like McCar- 
thy, Roy Cohn thinks that his boss had 
“the goods,” and on that excuse, grand- 
ly dispenses with any debate concerning 
such matters as due process and char- 
acter assassination. That is the grisliest 
fact of all. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
FREE 


Sheaffer...makes you look good...in writing. 
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You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least 
one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up 
to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food package to save 

lives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 
the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped, 


SARE FOOD CRUSADE 


660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 or your nearest CARE office 
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National Alliance 
of Businessmen 


726 Jackson Place, N.W 
Washington, D. C. 20506 
Phone 202/395-3967 

Henry Ford II, Chairman 

J. Paul Austin, Vice Chairman 


Leo C. Beebe, Executive Vice Chairman 


At Large Members 
G. William Miller 
Charles F. Myers, Jr. 
Albert L. Nickerson 
Quentin Reynolds 
John H. Sengstacke 


Regional and Metropolitan Chairmen 
Region I 


Roger P. Sonnabend 
Boston: Louis W, Cabot 


Region I 

Harold S, Geneen 

Buffalo: John M, Galvin 

Jersey City: Thomas J. Stanton, Jr. 
Newark; Orville E. Beal 

New York City: Floyd D. Hall 
Rochester: C, Peter McColough 


Region II 

John D. Harper 

Baltimore: Jerold C. Hoftberger 

Norfolk: Henry C. Hofheimer I 

Philadelphia: Stuart T. Saunders 

Pittsburgh: Donald C. Burnham 

Washington, D. C.: Stephen Ailes 


Region IV 

J. Paul Austin 

Atlanta; A, H. Sterne 
Birmingham: Crawford Johnson Il 
Memphis; W. Porter Grace 

Miami: William F. Raven 

Tampa: W. C. Maclinnes 


Region V 

James W. Cook 

Robert S. Oelman 

Akron: William S. Parry 
Chicago: James W. Cook 
Cincinnati; Howard J. Morgens 
Cleveland: G. Jack Tankersley 
Columbus: Charles Y. Lazarus 
Dayton: George E. Sheer 
Detroit; William M. Day 
Indianapolis; Alfred J. Stokely 
Louisville: Cyrus L. MacKinnon 
Milwaukee: Elmer L. Winter 
Minneapolis: Donald C. Dayton 
St. Paul: Louis W. Menk 
Toledo: Raymon H. Mulford 


Region VI 

Clyde Skeen 

Dallas: Patrick E. Haggerty 

El Paso: Hugh F. Steen 

Fort Worth; Frank W. Davis 
Houston: P, H. Robinson 

New Orleans: Henry Z. Carter 
Oklahoma City: Stanton L. Young 
San Antonio; D. Hull Youngblood 
Tulsa: Marcus R. Tower 


Region VII 

James S. McDonnell 

Denver: Lowell F. Wingert 

Kansas City: William N. Deramus IIL 
Omaha; Marvin R. Werve 

Sr. Louis: Frederic M. Peirce 


Region VIII 

Walter A. Haas, Jr. 

Honolulu: Vung Wo Ching 
Long Beach: John J. Real 

Le geles; J. Howard Edgerton 
{: Edward J. Daly 

{ Herman Chanen 
Portland: Glenn L. Jackson 
San Diego: J. Floyd Andrews 
San Francisco: Fred H. Merrill 
Seattle: Alan B. Ferguson 








This may be one 
ever tackled by 


The Assignment: 


Let’s not soft-cushion it. 

The job is to hire 

and train 500,000 hard-core 
unemployed in our nation’s 
largest cities. And to offer work 
to needy youths this summer. 
This is what the President has 
asked us to do...to help solve a 
critical national problem. This 
is what the JOBS* program is 
all about. And it’s why the 
National Alliance of 
Businessmen was formed. 


Why is it urgent business 
for Business? 


Because as businessmen, 

we know that when our city’s 
in trouble...our business 

is in trouble. 

Because as human beings, 

we know that it’s wrong to let 
another human being waste 
away in a country like ours. 


*Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
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of the toughest jobs 


American 


We can’t let ‘George do it’. 


Not in these times. Today, 
every businessman is George. 
After all, 6 out of every 7 
jobs are in private industry. 


Will Business carry the 
whole load? 


No. The Government will help 
find the man for the job. And 
will pay for extra training costs 
when necessary. The local 


Alliance office will tell you how. 


What’s in it for you? 


You can turn a reject into a 
productive citizen. And into a 
loyal employee (because vou 
gave him a chance). And you'll 
be in the good company of 


other enlightened businessmen. 


And instead of paying more 
taxes for welfare...you'll 

be paying for work done. And 
that’s a good return on any 
investment. 


usiness. 


Will the JOBS* program 
really work? 


We don’t know. But we've got 
to try. It’s already rolling. 
Firms all over the country have 
already pledged jobs. And 
business is dead set on trying to 
make it work. So much so that 
many companies are lending 
some of their best people, 

full time, to the program. 


Who is doing what? 

The National Alliance of 
Businessmen made up of 
business leaders in each of our 
largest cities is spearheading 
the program; working with the 
Government. If the Chairman 
in your city hasn’t already 
called you...don’t wait. Call 
him. Now. Because this is more 
than a business obligation. 
You owe it to yourself...and 
your community. 
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National Alliance of Businessmen Q) 


Volkswagen's electronic brain. It’s smarter than a carburetor. 
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Isn’t there an easier 
way to earn my 
Canadian Club? No. 
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ou make out better 
at both ends. 
MEX 


Filters farther for a milder smoke 


Pall Mall gives you more tobacco for 
more flavor. A longer filter for a 
milder taste. You make out better at 
both ends—better than with any PALL MALL GOLD 100’S 


: EXTRA LENGTH EXTRA LENGTH OF 
other cigarette. IN THE FILTER PALL MALL TOBACCO 


Big Tip Pall Mall Gold. 


The Amarivan Sebacee Company 
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